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CHAPTER IV. 
Is THIS YOUR MALICE? 


‘To love thee—ah! to love thee! To liveon 
And see the sun—not thee ! 


TxE visitors at the Manor House were stream- 
ing into the newly-built and splendidly decorated 
theatre. The actors and actresses were donning 
their costumes in the dressing-room, Sir 
Richard and Lady Allington had just taken 
their seats in the stalls, when they were all 
startled by the appearance of a woman, wild and 
pallid, who rushed into their midst with broken 
cries and sobs. 

“Good heavens! Alice, what is the meaning 
of this ?” cried Sir Richard, starting to his feet, 
while Zama stared in amazement. - She 
fancied the nurse must have suddenly lost- her 
senses. 

“She’s gone, Sir Richard! Gone, gone!” 
cried the girl, throwing herself down on her 
knees before her master. “ We’ ve been looking 
for her everywhere for hours.” 


| 
| face. 
| all risen to their feet, and the actress who had 
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[SUNDERED HEARTS. | 


A quick contortion passed over Sir Richard’s 
Zama clasped his arm. The guests had 


| just appeared on the boards in the opening 


| scene of the play, paused, panic-stricken at the 


scene. Sir Richard’s white lips formulated one 
name: 

“ Lilian ?” 

“Yes, yes, sir! Our darling’s lost!” sobbed 
the girl, wringing her hands, as tears streamed 
down her cheeks. ‘‘Someone’s taken her 
away.” 

* Lost !”” 

Sir Richard hurled the kneeling girl away 
from him with passionate rage, scarcely hear- 
ing her explanations of how she had returned to 
the nursery and found Lilian had gone. - 

“She was left to your care,” he shouted, 
«and you have neglected her, or else’ —and he 
turned a darkening glance on Zama—‘ some 
foul play has been carried on, and it has been a 
vile concocted scheme.” 

For an instant his anguish and alarm prostra- 
ted all action, and he buried his face in his 
hands. His friends surrounded him, offer- 
ing kindly aid and sympathy. Sir Richard was 
cherishing a horrible idea. He began to think 
that beautiful Zama had connived at the abduc- 
tion of his little daughter, and that it was part 
of a malicious scheme. 

“Zama,” he said, turning to her with a 
passionate impulse, ‘you hated Lilian. You 
beat her this very day. Is this your malice ?” 

He asked the question aloud before the 
assembled company with the fury of a man be- 
side himself with grief. Zama drew herself up 
proudly, a cold light in her eyes. 

**No, Sir Richard, I am innocent of all know- 








ledge of the deed. You are blinded Ly passior. 
You must look further afield for the robber of 
your daughter.” 

“Come,” he cried, desperately, appealing to 
his friends; “we must lose no more time with 
idle words; for the minute I felt paralysed. 
Help me, everyone here present, to search for 
Lilian.” 

He seemed as if he had not heard his wife’s 
words. Zama watched him rush from the 
theatre followed by his friends, and then she 
sank down sobbing violently. 

“It’s too cruel to think that of me,” she 
moaned. ‘I hated the child, it was true, but I 
have worked her no harm.” 

Sir Richard questioned the nurse on every 
point and detail of her absence from the 
nursery. Howlong had she left the child alone 
—where she fancied Lilian would most likely go 
to amuse herself—and sent police, servants, and 
messengers in all directions in search of the 
missing child. 

They scoured the country far and wide, they 
entered sans cerémonie the caravans of the inno- 
cent gipsies, took two up on suspicion, but 
could discover no trace or clue to the mystery of 
Lilian’s disappearance. They also pursued a 
wandering pedlar,and invaded his lodgings that 
same night, terrifying the poor fellow into fits— 
as he had received some stolen goods, which he 
had hastily flung into a cupboard behind his 
bed. 

But no trace of the Indian could they find, he 
had escaped with the marvellous wiliness and 
cleverness of his race, and now what would be the 
fate of his prey? Wise as a serpent, he had 
hidden under hedges, lost to sight amid the Jong 


| grasses, with his insensible burden by his side, 
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while the police and his pursuers passed quite | 
close above'his head, little dreaming how near 
they were to him they sought. 


After intense excitement and fruitless oferta 


at finding Lilian, Sir Richard knew that for this 
night, at least, they must abandon the search. 
Everyone had left.the Manor House. when he 
and a few of his most intimate friends returned. 
They found Zama had retired to rest, and pro- 
found silence reigned throughout the deserted 
rooms. 

As Sir Richard crossed the threshold of the 
cld oaken hall bitterly he regretted ever having 
returned to it. He hated these quiet'shaded 
alleys and the stately avenue of horse-chestnuts. 
He wished he had taken Zama’s advice and re- 
mained in London, or have gone to a furnished 
house at the seaside. 

‘I had one warning,” he muttered. “I might 
have known that happiness and peace could 
never be found here.” 

The servants’ hall was crowded with people of 
all description—villagers, police, men-servants, 
and messengers. Mrs. Steele had been in strong 
hysterics after returning from the gipsies’ tents, 
for it was her suggestion that they had hada 
hand in the matter. Alice the nurse was now 
quite delirioug;.and Grimson: the-butler might 
be seen quietly crying in a cormerof his pantry. 
They all loved: little Lilian, and they were sorely 
distressed. for their master. 

“It’s enougitto kill the pore mam outright,” 
Mrs. was saying, her tongue loosened by 
many extra.glasses—the men who. hadteturned 
from the search were: imneed: of refreshment, 
dnd ale was.freely distributed; “and I eam’t see 
the motive-they could ’ave-for taking oumlamb. 
away. She was spelling her name. out tocme 
only yestenday, pretty dazling:”’ 

«The motive’s as plaim-as. the'nose om your 
face, Mrs. Steele,” Grimson answered; from:his: 
pantry, “ they. want a reward:offaned; them-we" 
shall ’ave the-child found: pretty quick.” 

‘“« They do say,” mmttered the- 
master aceusedmissus of the deed, but I don’t 
believe that’s to hethought of.” 

“No, no; its; the gipsies—I. kmow»it’s: the 
gipsies,” repeated the housekeeper; ““andifi the: 
p'lece ’ull only bear that well in. mind: we- shall 
ave our pet back again in-no-time.” 

Zama had not spoken to her husband since 
the dreadful words he had uttered in the 
theatre met with her indignant denial. She 
was horrified at the lossof Lilian. It frightened 
her terribly. Besides, it had spoilt the festivi- 
ties and cast a gloom over everyone’s spirits. 

* What.a vile place this England is,” she said 
to herself, as she went shivering to her bed- 
«One never feels safe. I should. think 


room. 
after this, if Lilian is found, Sir Richard will 
leave the Manor House for good.” 

After all his friends had left, Sir Richard sat 
for an hour in his library given up body and 


soul to his heartrending grief. Was there some 
invisible power that defied and mocked him, 
some cunning hand that struck blows which he 
could not avenge ? 

«* My darling, my child!” he cried, pacing the 
room in feverish pain. ‘‘ Have I indeed lost 
you too, just when your sweet and loving ways 
had so endeared you tome? No, no, I cannot 
think this; it is too horrible te be shaped into 
words.” 

And then he thought of Zama. She had a low 
and sensual nature; she was without remorse 
or gratitude of any kind; she disliked Lilian, 
Sir Richard’s mind veered again round to his 
original suspicion. 

Pity and fear were unknown to Lady Alling- 
ton. She would hesitate at little.to accomplish 
a purpose. A sort of morbid suspicion. and 
hatred towards his beantiful wife awoke .in. his 
breast, and Sir Richard began to believe that 
Lilian’s abduction was the work of the woman 
he had married. 

All her careless, half-spiteful remarks about 
the child, before indeed she had. seen her, re- 
turned to his mind with sinister force, and took 
another deeper colouring, When he left off: his 

restless walk across. the library, he went-up- 


——— 


| 





stairs to his bedroom and found Zama reading 





in heradjoining boudoir. She threw down her 
beok, rose,\amd faced him. 

“Do you remember what you said to me in 
thetheatre before ail.those-people?” she asked, 
the colour burning brightly on her cheek, and 
her large eyes flashing with anger. 

‘* Yes, perfectly.” 

«You must. have been mad to aceuse me. I 
—why should I harm your child? What good 
will it do me? Richard, Richard, be just to 
me. I have my faults, but Iam not so wicked 
as that.” - 





*‘Heaven only knows!” he muttered, half}: 


aloud. 

He looked white and worn; his voice shook; 
he seemed aged years. Zama loved her husband. 
She was the reverse of sensitive in a general 
way, but now strong and passionate feeling was, 
aroused. 

* Richard, speak to me. I don’t deserve this 
treatment!’ 

“You should care for my sorrow,” he an- 
swered, coldly, dazed'and beyond himself with 
grief. “My child has gone and I am heart- 
broken !’” 

Zama threw herself on her knees beside him. 
~ Ab, you loved her so well—more than 
e! 


“ Were; you jealous?” he-asked, while. hem 
hands clung to him im supplication. 

“Tam always jealous) where I love;” Zama 
answered, and: knew=that he-believed her guiltys 
“T will not ask you to.think me innocent: of" 
Lily’s loss,” she cried, passionately. “I ammtoo 
proud, see then, to begyyou to.accept the: truth’ 
of my words. But if to-mormow by: this time: 
you: still assert a falsehoods” her voice: rising 
with agitation, ““I too will leave- your debest- 
able Manor: House for ever!” 


of India ; but his life there would not bear the 
closest inspeetions and he/did nob wish the 
telescopic scrutiny of the British police brought 
to-bear;om the ugly spots in his career in the 
East. . 

*T should think it’s the work of the gipsies,” 
Sir Richard.answered, after a-pause.. ‘I have, 
it is true, a grave suspicion in another quarter. 
You know I married the famous Mademoiselle 
Nisard. She is of low birth, and very reckless 
when roused. My daughter was an object 
of dislike to her. Can she have done it?” 

The detective again peered thoughtfully at 
the master of the Manor House. 

“ Let me-have a little private talk to the 
lady,” he-saidy “without her having the least 
idea of who Lam. No, Sir Richard, I belicye 
you areon théwrong track. The day we find 
the murderer of your wife then-shall we lay 
our finger.on the-abduetor of your child.” 

‘jugglers came here yester- 
day , amused jus with: theim sports,” Sir 
Richardisaid, aftemanother painful panse. ; 

“ Yes;:we havetracked them this..nmomminc. 

were all. pea y smoking ina 
den ab. 8 


ess’ and 
innoeent : 
heyond a doubi’”"” : 


Perfectly harmless 

pil of them, If is. proved 

) At this momenbione hat nr rare to 
say that the-ritbomof the ’ heir had been 
found at theendiof'the plamtatiom;and handed 
Lib to the unhappy Sir Richandii The detective 
‘took possessiong, of this rikitom and as. Sir 
Richard gave fish evidencesofhis grief at this 
zeminder of his Itttle daughter; he: out of 
the room, and hadaminterview with: which 
convinced hi manght: todo with the 


mj Sir Richard ; 
to» therbaronet. 





He-didinot answer, and: she rose and. swept; 


from him without another word.. She was so 


“that li 


He was a quiet, thoughtful-looking person, who 
took Sir Richard aside and questioned him 
closely ere speaking to the other members of 
the household. 

“ Have you anyvenemy, Sir Richard ?”’ he 
asked, jotting down notesin his. pocket-book ; 
‘‘amyone who desires to be revenged? This 
second affair looks to meas if the object of gain- 
ing the large reward you will offer is not the 
motive for the abduction. You remember what 
I told you years ago, when the murder happened 
under your roof ?”’ 

Sir Richard remembered. He wasashen pale, 
and trembled visibly. 

“That was for the jewels and gold,” he 
answered, feebly. 

He ever shrank from the memory of that 
awful vision of his young wife’s fair, lifeless 
form, as he saw it in the phantasmal light of the 
dawn. 

« Might therenot be a link between the men 
who have perpetrated these crimes, or is it not 
far more likely they are the work of one man ?” 
the detective asked, lowering his voice. 

*«‘Why does he not seek to kill me, then ?” 
asked Sir Richard, giving utterance to. his 
thoughts. 

“Because he: wishes you to suffer worse 
agonies tham death,’ the plain-clothes man 
answered, scrutinising Sir Richard’s face. “Try 
and think, Sir Richard, if you have any personal 

“That is what I want you fellows to dis- 
cover,” 

“ He’s holding something back,” thought the 
detective, disliking the tone of that reply. Then 
aloud: ‘Certainly, Sir Richard. Weshall do 
our best, but you could give us, perhaps, some 
clue.” 


-Richandislinddered. 
| man, and) he-still.\ clang to 
guilt.. 


amay, becleverer than 
fancy ieee been 


eanth-—that isifeverwe do cateh himy’ 
\ _He-was.amebstinate 
his belieKof®Zama’s 


THE CURATE’S DAUGHTER. 


Round her eyes her tresses fell ; 
Which were blackest none could tell; 
But long lashes veil’d-a light. 

That had else beemall too bright. 


Arter the disappearance of his child, a great 
change came over Sir Richard. He lost all love 
of life, which he had long viewed as a bitter 
mockery. Werks and months had passed away, 
and nothing had been heard of Lilian. He be- 
gan to look upon her as for ever dead to him. 

His hair whitened; his strength failed him. 
It was a crushing blow against which he could 
not rally. That Lilian should have disap- 
peared out of his existence really seemed as if 
some phenomenal influence were at work over 
which he had no control. And then he was far 
from happy with his wife. 

They had no sympathies or tastes in common. 
She disliked his morbid melancholy. She loved 
the werld and society, and wanted to spend his 
money like water. She could not perceive that 
Sir Richard was slowly declining in health, and 
that all he--prayed for was -peace.in: his. soli- 
tude. 

One-spring day, after an: unusually stormy 
seene had taken- pla'e between.-them,, Sir 
Richard fancied that they - would, have. shortly 
to seck.a separation, and. really. doubting if he 
were long. for this world, he began, to’ consider 
the advisability of making a wills. The next 
thought that came.was,who sheuld. inherit his 
wealth? He had. only one relative, a distant 
cousin, a man- he-knew very little-of,. and, that 
little the reverse of- pleasant; indeed the two 
men were foes. 

**I don’t like the idea of leaving>the bulk of 
my wealth to builda hospital-with,” Sie Richard 





Sir Richard shook his head. He was thinking 


mused, “or of bequeathing it” alloto: Herbert 
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Tresilian. No; I think I wjll adopt a girl’ the 
sameage as my Lilian. There’s that poor little 
orphan Clarice Heatheote, the daughter of ‘my 
dear old college friend Philip. She’s packed:off 
to some miserable school or other by her miserly 
relatives. I’ll send for the girl and see what 
can be made‘of her.’’ 

The new idea amused and interested him ; 
besides, if his original suspicion were cotrect, 
that Zama had got rid of his own daughter, she 
would see that he had found a substitute. He 
wanted to have some bright young presenc 
about his home to remind him of Lilian, for Sir 
Richard was not one of those-men who seek: to 
forget their pain» He wished rather to revivify 
its memory. 

He would have ‘his will -made'so ‘that in the 
event. of Lilian never being heard: of, his 
adopted daughtershould inherit his property, 
but in'the event of Lilian’s discovery, she was 
then to have alls He had dearly loved the dead 
curate, Philip Heathcote—in fact they had been 
like brothers more than anything. else, and it 
pleased Sir Richard to think how he could 
benefit the dead man’s child. 

Of course he must see and- study. the girl’s 
character first, and ascertain if she were worthy 
to be his heiress. At-any rate, it was some- 
thing new and interesting to- think of, and-he 
wrote at- considerable léngth- to- Clarice’s rela- 
tives stating his views in full, and. requesting 
that the little girl might. be sent. to the Manor 
House. 

When. the letter arrived at Ferndale Cottage, 
the residence of Clarice’s aunt, the excitement 
it produced was.intense.. Mrs.-Scratchell -be- 
lieved Sir Richard, from being morbidly eceen- 
tric, had gone mad, and that the next news they 
heard of him. would be that he was on the road 
to an asylum. 

«“ Just read that, John,” Mrs. Scratchell cried, 
tossing the letter over to her husband, who had 
returned from the-city and was- having -his. tea. 
“You know the expensé that girl has-been to 
us getting. her clothes ready for’ sehool, and 
here we have a rich baronet wanting.to make 
her his heiress,-that. is if he takes-to her.- In 
any case he means to provide something hand- 
some for her for life.” 

The lymphatie-minded’ John read Sir 
Richard’s Jetter- slowly over and. then went on 
with his tea. 

“T’m glad Clarice will be off our hands,” he 
said, cutting more bread and’butter; “ we've 
quite enough of our own live stock without 
being saddled with Philip’s orphan daughter.” 

Mrs. Scratchell wished she had been kinder to 
Clarice and not snubbed her so severely in the 
holidays. Ferndale Cottage, Chelsea, was one of 
those damp, stuccoed retreats where many chil- 
dren are-very worrying and the reverse of bles- 
sings, and the six-little Scratchells were quite 
enough fortheir mother to manage without that 
stray sheep poor Clarice among them. 

“It’s a fine thing for ‘Clarice, isn’t it, John ?” 
Mrs. Scratchell continued, pouring out a cup.of 
teas “I wish Sir Richard would have taken a 
fancy to our Polly, who’s just like a lovely wax 
doll with her blue eyes and golden hair.” 

Mrs. Seratshell was a large woman with 
Peary: and a complexion and skin like stale 

ough. 

“I suppose I better go over to Clapham and 
fetch the girl this evening,” he suggested. “ Sir 
Rishard desires no time to be ‘lost in~the*busi- 
ness.” 

“This is what Sir’ Richard says, ‘I- wish 
Philip’s. child ‘to--learn’ to love ‘me;’” Mts. 
Scratchell read aloud, taking up the letter: 
“ You.camsee,; John,'the blow~ his” Litian’s loss 
has been to him, and this is a sort of novelty 
or experiment—this adoption of  Philip’s 
daughter,” 

“Rich men are full of whims,’ answered 
John Scratchell, whose salary of £200 a year as 
clerk in a city offi6 leffno room for fancies or 
caprices; “ perhapshe’d help us a bit with our 
large family and do something for the boys later 
on?” 


His wife shook’her head: 
“The Allingtons are‘strange ‘people, at least, 





ing her husband’s coat in the passage. ‘‘ You’d 
better bring the child straight home here ‘to- 
night from school; and’ we will both take her 
down to the’ Manor House in the morning.” 

Poor Clarice was‘at one of those starving 
seminaries the bad dietary of which lay the 
seeds of ‘consumption and disease in after life. 
The Seratchells meant to get her into'an orphan 
school after the present quarter" had endéd, for 
all the. money her father:could leave her had 
been fifteen :pounds.a year, which; of “course; 
didnot cover the expenses of ler-schooling- 

At the present moment Clarice was~ mounted 
up-higit on a form in-the ‘middle of ° the school- 
room ‘witha lesson-hook~ in her hand, ‘her thin, 
hunger-pinched- face red. 'with weeping: The 
child was too ‘started ‘to have sufficient brain- 
power to remember her lessons.- If this state of 
things had. continued muéh--longer Philip 
Heathcote’s daughter would -have gone to an 
early grave. 

She was a tolerably prettywhild, a clear bru- 
nette, with good features and jet black hair, but 
a look of suffering! in ‘her expression that was 
painful tosee. If Clarice had only known the 
good things in store for her, and that a rich 
baronet had suggested making: her his heiress, 
how quickly the tears would have been dried, 

She was very lonely both at’Ferridale Cottage 
and at Clapham. Schoolgirls aye sad tyrants, 
and Clarice, shabby} penniless; and not even 
agreeable or profitable in offering swéets or plum 
cake to her playmates, was “‘ shelved ” and per- 
petually in disgrace: She'wasalsd a rather dull 
child. Her teachers found she gave them a 
good deal of trowblé;-and-theri> there was no 
chance of anything to'be made-out'df her. 

“You learn that-geograpliy before you have 
your tea,” the governess'wassaying to the cul- 
prit on the form whereon Olariée:sobbed. 

Meanwhile John Scratchell,’ seated on the 
knife-board of a-Clapham ‘oninibus, was also 
wishing, like his wifes that-he had been kinder 
to the girl. He knew the cool way Clarice 
would say “Good-bye” to them both on her 
arrival at the Manor House—without the least 
sentiment or regret. They had -left the girl 
behind in tears when -he and»his wife and his 
six little olive-branches-had gone to see the 
Drury Lane pantomimé- at Christmas. She 
was made to dust, towork, to sweep; The worst 
food and bedroom were awarded to her, and 
ker blue serge dress and cheap boots were in 
holes. 

“Only to think of this Cinderalla winning 
the race by a fluke,” muttertd-Jo“n ‘Scratchell, 
musing on the whims‘of: rich-men. 

When, later on, Clarice was told to get off 
the form—her uncle had come tofetéh her home 
—she obeyed without enthusiasm.” She disliked 
her aunt and uncle and the: noisy, tiresome 
children at Ferndale Cottage. 

“J have very good néws for you, my dear,” 
her uncle said, affectionately kissmg her in the 
drawing-room, “and you aré to come home at 
I believe, Clarice, you are going to be 


once. 
rich.” 
Rich! Clarice looked:at her blue; ink-stained 


serge frock ad dirty tucker and old. boots with 
asigh. It seemed too good to be true; but she 
made no remark. She was always prudently on 
guard, like all broken-in and suffering children. 
But after that little word “rich” somehow Miss 
Clarice felt on her dignity. Never had her 
Uncle John seemed so pleased to.see her,.or her 
governess been so kind. Clarice was looking at 
the large map and globes in the ante-room in a 
kind of dream. 

«Run away, dear, and put on your best-hat 
and jacket, while I talk to Miss Twiner.” 

«You'll like, of coutsé; to ‘say good-bye to 
your little friends, too?” said the governess, 
drawing herself up. 

«No, thank you, Miss Twiner,” said Clarice, 
at the door. “I’drather notsee the girls again. 
I don’t like them.” 

« A singular child,” said John Scratchell, who 


wondéred if Clarice would say the sanie of his 


offspring. 
They walked in almost complete silence to the 
main road where the omnibus passed. Clarice 


cared to hear her words or unveil her thoughts. 
Arrived at Ferndale Cottage, the whole tribe of 
little Scratchells appeared on chairs at the win- 
dow, and Mrs, Seratchell came out to the gate to 
receive Clarice. 

“So pleased to see you, my dear,” her aunt 
said, as they entered the dining-room, kissing 
her with effusion. “Get down, Tommy, and 
find a chair for Cousin Clarice.” 

The’ cloth was laid for supper, and various 
tempting-looking jam puffs and a noble goose- 
berry pie appeared. 

“ You’ve heard you’re goin to be rich, I sup- 
pose ?” said Mrs.’ Scratchell, as Clarice, who was 
nearly starving, surveyed the pufis. ‘Come, 
draw ‘up, dear, to the table. Polly. take your 
cousin’s hat and gloves. I’ve made you some 
nice jam puffs and a pie, which I’m sure’ you'll 
like.” 

« Thank you, aunt,” said ‘Clarice, who began 
to understand what it meant to be rich. 

And then they told her’about Sir Richard’s 
offer of making her his heiress, and that she was 
to be taken to the Manor House’ the following 
morning. Never had her little cousins been so 
amiable. Even the baby desisted in’ fighting 
her, and Polly offered to give up‘her pretty bed- 
room to “ cousin.” 

Clarice looked at her long black tresses in 
the mirror in her aunt’s room as she wénit up to 
bed, and hoped the strange gentleman who 
wished to make her rich would tiink her pretty. 
Clarice made up her mind that she would love 
him intensely. Already people were nicer to 
her through him, and Clarice could be passion- 
ately grateful for kindness. 

She despised her uncle and aunt, however, in 
her proud, quiet way, and nothing would ever 
make her fond of her cousins. She remembered 
how they had all left her alone to cry in her 
garret that winter night when they sallied forth 
with a bag of oranges to the pantomime. 

It was a lovely spring morning when Mr. and 
Mrs. Scratchell arrived with Clarice at the 
Manor House. Sir Richard was smoking in his 
library as they were announced, and ‘ordered 
Grimson to show them in at once to him. 

** We’ve brought the little girl, Sir Richard,” 
said John Scratchell, respectfully, while his 
wife softly —pressed Clarice’s small’ hand and 
lifted a pocket-handkerchief to her eyes. 

«We're so sorry to part with the darling,” 
whined Mrs. Scratchell, stepping forward: 

Sir Richard scrutinised ‘Clarice with almost 
pathetic: earnestness.” His grief was too-deep 
for outward display.’ She" was a’ remarkable 
contrast to Lilian’; her inky tresses, and black, 
curling lashes were dark as a’ Spaniard’s. 

« Why, where did ‘you get your eyes and hair, 
little Clarice ?” asked Sir Richard, dreamily. 

“T am like mamma; sir,’”’ said Clarice, too 
frightened to speak above a whisper. 

«If you would=prefer a blonde, Sir Richard, 
our girl Polly is fair as alily,” interposed Mrs. 
Scratchell, leading a “ forlorn hope” with femi- 
nine daring. 

“My good lady, I care nothing about com- 


** She looks ill and thin,” said Sir Richard, 
tenderly touching Clarice’s hair. 

“ She’s an ungrateful hussy,”’ muttered John 
Scratchell, in a powerful “ aside.” 

“Do you think you could learn -to love me, 
Clarice ?” Sir Richard asked, as the child opened 
her large eyes wider than ever. 

“T do already, sir. You look kind.” 

«Artful little minx,” cried the-pair, in a 
duet. 

Sir Richard saw how it had been, and that no 
love was lost between the - relatives and their 
niece. He disliked the Scratchells: by intuition 
and was glad when they rose to leave. They 
| shook hands coldly with Clarice, who appeared 
' rejoiced to see the last of them.as she took 
stock of the room. Is this what it meant to be 





80 I’ve heard,” answered Mrs. Seratchell, seek- ! was not a chatty girl; but then no one had ever rich, to live ina lovely large room with well- 


plexions. I want to adopt my dead friend 

Philip’s child.” } 
** She’s so very; very dear to us,” faltered Mrs. 

Scratchell. 

- “Qh, no, I’m not, aunt,” said Clarice, 

impetuously. ‘ Youalways-begrudged keeping 

me.” 
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filled book-cases around the walls, and chairs 
and sofas so luxurious that they made you long 
to go to sleep on them? Clarice’s papa had 
lived in common stuffy lodgings, having been 
utterly poor. She liked this odour of luxury 
and wealth. 

“Come and sit by me, Clarice,” said Sir 
Richard, fathoming her thoughts. 

She obeyed him. His melancholy soothed 
her; he talked to her for a long time, and 
Clarice began to feel at her ease with him. She 
was not an artful or designing child; she bad 
suffered cruelly, and she was more grateful to 
him than she could express for his goodness to 
her. 

All this he understood, and was pleased with 
the girl. He could trace a resemblance in her 
character and ways to that of his friend 
Philip. Presently Sir Richard opened a velvet 
case and drew out a likeness of Lilian, which he 
showed to Clarice. 

“This is my dear daughter, who is lost to 
me,” he whispered. 

And Clarice, seeing his agitation, crept nearer 
to him. 

“If ever my darling is found I shall, of 
course, provide for you, Clarice, but she will 
take her place in her father’s heart and 
home.” 

“I understand,” said Clarice, awed and 
bewildered ; “ but till then I may live here and 
love you, too ?” 

“Kiss me, Clarice,” Sir Richard answered, 
deeply moved. ‘My little adopted daughter, 
are you not?” 

“‘ Yes,”’ said Clarice, softly, and laid her arms 
about his neck. 


(To de Continued.) 





ASKING FOR MONEY. 


Frew wives enjoy asking their husbands for 
money, particularly if niggardliness is displayed. 
Entrusted with a regular income, her position 
is much more independent and dignified. If 
she has a genius for managing she will take 
pride and pleasure in making a hundred pence 
go a great way—much farther than a man could 
make a hundred and fifty go. She will also 
make calenlations about the expenditures of the 
weekly sums; will lay by a certain amount 
towards buying such and such supplies in 
quantities; will learn that there is no economy 
in buying soap by the bar, starch or sugar by 
the pound. She will systematise her affairs, 
keep her books—a day-book and a ledger—and 
exhibit her well-kept accounts with pride and 
delight. Thevery fact that the expenditure of 
the money belongs to her will sweeten her life, 
give new zest to her occupations, and make her 
ahappy and more contented wife. This question 
of domestic money supplies opens a wide field 
for thought for the average husband. 


A NEAT APPEARANCE, 


A errt may be fortunate enough to havea 
well-stocked wardrobe ; but if she does not take 
good care of her clothing she never looks well 
dressed. Neglect and carelessness deteriorate 
clothing a great deal faster than steady wear 
does. The housekeeper who instead of changing 
her nice dress when she passes from the street 
or the church to her kitchen keeps it on and 
takes it with her through the various processes 
of dish-washing, sweeping, and cooking, will 
soon rob it of all its nicety, while she who wears 
her fine clothes only in places were fine élothes 
are suitable may keep them for an indefinite 
time. To dress according to one’s work is good 
taste, good sense and economy. 

The careful person will take pains to preserve 
a new calico no less than a new silk. If it is 
worn without an apron, and exposed to damp 
and dust, it will soon look untidy and bedraggled. 
We knew a young lady once who had six silk 





dresses, and not one of them was fit to wear, 
though none of them had been made above a 
year. They were spotted, draggled, tumbled 
messed, abused. We know another young lady 
who was the fortunate possessor of one nice 
black alpaca dress. She had no work todo that 
would specially soil her clothes. If astray drop 
of anything that could make a spot fell upon 
her dress it was at once removed. 

All dust was brushed off, a sponge dipped in 
ammonia water brightened faded places, and 
snowy collars and cuffs suggested dainty habits 
of cleanliness. The care of clothing to be easy 
must be habitual. The hardest part is in form- 
ing the habit, and this cannot too early in life 
be formed. Every girl should possess a clothes 
brush, wisp broom, a bottle of ammonia, a 
sponge, a cake of erasive soap, and a bottle of 
alcohol. She needs them all if she intends to 
take proper care of her wardrobe. 


EVENTIDE. 


Wiru ardent splendour 
The sun was beaming, 
O’er twilight streaming 
And springtide flowers ; 
Its rays entangled 
*Mid summer roses, 
As daylight closes 
In evening hours. 


With hues of crimson 
The eve was blushing, 
And softly hushing 
The night begun; 
O’er lovers straying, 
Itself inshrining, 
Was fast entwining 
Two hearts in one. 


As day and evening 
Were slowly blending, 
And stars attending 
With silver beam. 
Love’s potent sunbeams 
Were also gleaming ; 
We two were dreaming 
Love’s fleeting dream. 


Then gloomy shadows 
Came down and wedded, 
In glass imbedded 

And sombre hue. 
As day and evening, 
So we, twin-hearted, 
Before we parted 

Were wedded too. 








FACETIZz. 


A THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSION. 


Master Freppr: “ Was all the ducks killed 
at the flood, too, sis?” 

Sister: “ Yes, dear.” 

M. F.: “Why was they ?”” 

Sister: “ Well you see it was all water, and 
there was nothing for them to eat.” 

M. F.: “ But couldn’t they dive down and 
get the worms ?” 

Sister: “ No, dear, it was too deep.” 

M. F. (still unconvinced): “But it wasn’t 
too deep at the edge, sis, was it ?” —Fun. 

A FEW FACTS. 
(Not so generally known as they should be.) 

A watcu fitted with a second-hand need not 
necessarily be a second-hand watch. 

Doctors generally agree about bleeding their 
patients. 

Some literary men die composing—some the 
other way. 

A bachelor’s face is often the worse for 
wear. A married man’s face for wear and 
tear. 





Steam is a servant that sometimes blows un 
its master. a 

An ungrammatical judge is apt to pass an in- 
correct sentence. 

Poachers who get into preserves very often 
find themselves in pickles. 

Any fool can make a woman talk, but it’s 
rather hard to make one listen. 

A thorn in the bush is worth two in the hand. 

—Judy. 


“AN EFFECT OF THE LATE CLERICAL SCAN- 
DAL.” 


Governess (explaining scriptural matters): 
“So Absalom stole the hearts of the men of 
Israel.” 

Curup (of inquiring mind): “ Please, miss, 
was Absalom a clergyman? Did he steal ’em 
from the Co-operative stores? And did they 
let him off ?” —Fun. 

SOCIAL JOTTINGS. 


(The street beggar.) 

Some foolish persons spend a great deal of 
money on indiscriminate charity; but it has 
been wisely said that, next to Turkish bonds, 
the most unsatsfactory investments are vaga- 
bonds. 

Of all dangerous mendicants, the beggar that 
follows in the wake of an army is the worst. He 
is frequently alluded to by poets as “‘ the tramp 
of the arméd band.” 

Mendicants are said to have a superstition 
about going to church once every year. The day 
selected is not known, but it would probably be 
Rogue-gation Sunday. 

The act of bestowing charity and the indi- 
vidual receiving it have ages ago been made 
the subject of verse. Hence the well-known 
line—“ Alms, and the man I sing.” 

The truth of the expression ‘‘ cold as charity ” 
is very much questioned by a mendicant of our 
acquaintance, who assures us that the last time 
he was before the beak for begging he got it 
“remarkably hot.” 

Street beggars certainly live behind their 
time. Those whose only occupation is to beg 
halfpence should have existed in the “‘age of 
bronze.” —Funny Folks. 


A “SNIP” SNAP. 


Syop (in gig, to old gentleman) : 
governor, who made your coat ?” 

Otp Gent: “Your father, and a very bad 
tailor he is, too.” —Fun. 


* Ullo, 


FAST GOING. 


Lapr: “I suppose you always come to the 
Derby ?” 

Grnt: “ Yes, I’ve come to it hundreds of 
times, and I would not miss it once ina cen- 
tury.” —Fun. 


“HONEY-DEWCE OF A ROW WHEN MAMMA 
HEARD ABOUT IT, THOUGH.” 


Master Tommy: “ Please, nurse, do you keep 
bees in your mouth ?” 

Nurse: “ No, Master Tommy—why?” , 

M. T.: “’Cause when you let papa in just 
now, what’s just come home from the Derby, I 
heard him say he was going to take the honey 
from your lips.” 

(Nurse did not keep this situation long.) 

—Fun. 
A HOPEFUL CASE. 


Patient: “Then, according to you, doctor, 
in order to live at all, I must give up all that 
makes life worth living ?” 

Doctor: “I’m afraid so—at least for a few 
years.” 

Patient: “ Perhaps you’d recommend me to 
marry ?” 

Doctor (a confirmed bachelor): ‘Oh no! 
Come, my dear fellow, it’s not quite so bad as 
all that, you know !” —Fun. 


A RED powder, of unexplained origin, covered 
the ice on the Swiss Lake Neufchatel during 
the past winter. It overspread nearly the 
entire surface and in some places coloured the 
ice intensely red. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE “TIMES.” 


"Tis strange, but true, for truth is always strange, 
Stranger than fiction. Brroy. 

“ WanTeED a home for a little boy. Liberal 
terms are offered to a lady of refinement who 
will ensure the child real care,and attention. 
—Address, A. Z., Post Office, Ludgate Hill.” 

Such was the ‘advertisement which appeared 
in the “Times” and other leading journals in 
the pleasant summertime, while Sir Reginald 
Dane was busy making plans to save his ‘grand 
old home, and his somewhile betrothed was 
striving—ah, how hardly—to forget him. 

There was something very unusual in A. Z’s. 
appeal. Refinement was mentioned instead of 
the stereotyped “ maternal care,” and the phrase 
liberal terms was so uncommon, unless in con- 
nection with agency offices and general ser- 
vants, that very many ladies who possessed the 
desired qualifications, and a still larger number 
who did not, took up their pens and wrote glow- 
ing offers of their services to A. Z. 

In a quiet part of Bayswater, in a narrow 
street eminently respectable, there lived two 
sisters who built all their hopes on tie adver- 
tisement columns of the “Times,” and daily 
spent a penny they could ill afford for a brief 
view of the time honoured pages. 

We cail Spartan Street in Bayswater because 
its own inhabitants always stated the fact, but 
more ¢orrectly speaking it lay in the district 





known as Notting Hill. There was nothing 


[A PLAINTIVE SONG. ] 


| very remarkable or striking about it. Every 
house was the facsimile of its next door neigh- 
bour, and many of them boasted two sets of 
lodgers, letting apartments being the great pro- 
fession and business of the locality. 

The house where these two sisters lived was, 
however, an exception. The two rooms on the 
ground floor were both furnished as parlours. 
The carpets were tapestry; the furniture not 
horse hair. There were choice engravings on 
the walls, instead of gaudy family (?) pictures. 
In a word number four was nota lodging-house. 
It had been fitted up by a curate for his bride, 
a man who had been rash enough to marry on 
a hundred and fifty pounds a year, and obstinate 
enough not to repent it. 

He worked early and late; he preached; he 
visited the poor; he read prayers; he drilled 
Greek and Latin into unruly boys in any spare 
time he had, and inall Spartan Street you could 
not have found a pleasanter home, if it could 
have lasted, but it did not. 

Nature has made curates of thesame stuff as 
other men. They can no more overwork them- 
selves with impunity than other people. Snow, 
hail, wind, and rain take effect in time, so while 
officiating at a funeral a bitter ‘day in March 
the Rev. William Clive took a cold. It was no- 
thing—nothing at all. 

Things went on as usual, then a cough came. 
His rector complained his voice was husky when 
he intoned. His wife took alarm, a surgeon 
was sent for in hot haste, and then later on, 
when Spring was ripening into summer, there 
was great mourning in the little home in 
Spartan Street, for there was one more saint in 
Heaven, and one more grave in the Highgate 
cemetery. 

Mrs. Clive and Marion Yorke were left behind, 
and as if toverify the saying that troubles 
never come alone, Marion’s pupils left the 
neighbourhood, and she was thrown out of em- 
ploy ment. There was no provision for the 
widow, but there were no debts. 

She had the house on her hands till Septem- 
ber, and her one wish was that she and Marion 
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might get some daily employment and live to- 
gether i in the home she had come to first as a 
bride five years before. It was Marion who 
read A. Z’s. advertisement, and pointed it out 
to her sister. The widow smiled sadly. At 
twenty-six she knew wore of the world than 
Marion at twenty. 

«My dear, there will be at least a hundred 
answers to that, and can you think anyone wil- 
ling to pay liberal terms would send their child 
to live in Spartan Street ?” 

“TI think you might answer it, Maud. It’s 
only risking a penny stamp, and as you are all 
they want, the house wouldn’t matter. You 
would like a child here.” 

Mrs. Clive sighed. Babies had come to her 
in that little house, but hid never lived’ long 
enough to call her mother. Perhaps the sigh 
was for them. Under Marion’s persuasion sne 
took up her pen. 

“Read me what you have said, Maud. This 
is my discovery. I shall be so proud if anything 
comes of it.” 

Mrs. Clive handed her the letter. 
short and simple. 

“Ir A. Z. will call on Mrs. Clive at four, 
Spartan Street, W., he may meet with the re- 
quirements named in the advertisement.” 


“Oh, Maud!” 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“It’s too short. You don’t say half enough. 
You should have put you were a clergy man’s 
widow, and had lost children of your own.’ 

“T can’t trade on my misfortunes, dear.” 

« And why did you put ‘he?’” 

“TI am. sure ‘A. Z.’ is a man. 
ever wrote that advertisement.” 

« And you never named the terms.” 

** Because I have no idea what they ought to 
be. 99 

“You see if I receive a child here I cannot go 
out as a governess.” 

«No, but F 

« And we shall have another to keep.” 

Marion opened her eyes. 


It was very 


No woman 
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«TI see,” 
such a golden chance after all. 
would give could not pay you.” 

So when the letter was fairly in the post 
neither of the sisters thought much more about 
it, and when one afternoon about four o’clock 
there came a resounding knock at the door 
neither connected the-visit with A. Z's. adver- 
tisement. 

“A gentleman, ma’am. He said you would 
not know’ his: namej;’”’ was: the little maid’s 
announcement, 

And Mins Clive, leaving Marion alone over 
the Saturday's: ménding; went in the frent 
parlour’to reeéive her visitor. 

Herose om her entiance, a strikingly hand- 
some nian, a little past thirty Mes. Oliwe guessed 
him to be—she had been gorerness im a-nable- 
nzan’s: family before her mazriage*and ‘so hadi 
seen good society, but she had never mets aumone| 
agistoeratic man. He bowed tir her; mesumedi his: | 
seat, and said courteously: ‘ 

“T-think you wereaegood a an 
adivertise m entin Wednesda: 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. C somewhat sir. 
prised, * for theveameof alittle boy.” 

“ Exactly; 0 did) not amewer your letter he- 
canse I hoped to call tondwy. Tt-iemy omly | 
child, madam, aad hie mother-ia dead.” 

Mrs. Clive -neticed themtliexetwasa deep bandi 
ot his hat, his face wore-tite:narits of long) 
ar omiety, she-was much taken bgyhis manner 

“My hushamd died last menthg” she saith 
simply, “and had beem thinkihg af going: outias:} 
a coverness: but when I saw yous advertisement} 
L-hoped there. might be other employment: ‘fim 
me Iwasa ess beforermyy ot 


govern 
lived im Lord Ajintie’s: familys 
tutor’there; we> were once. yom Aivlie | 
€astiev’” 

«Wag your husband William Clive?” with: 
sudden interest, “he and I were firm friends at} 
college.” 

Maud replied in the affirmative, she-added 
her sister lived with her, they should remain in 
Spartan Street until September, they might 
have to move then. A few more particulars she 
gave in a simple manner. 

““My name is Clare,” he volunteered in his 
turn; I have a large fortune, in fact; Lam what 
people call a rich man, but it is absolutely im, 
possible for me to bring up my child at home. I 
have no lady at the head of my house, and the 
boy is delicate—he takes after his mother, who 
died of consumption. What I want to secure is 
not so much caré.as affection and a home. I lead 
a roving life, Iam debarred from reasons impos- 
sible to explain from having my son with me. 
Are you willing to receive him, Mrs. Clive, and 
bring him up exactly as yourown? He was three 
years old last birthday.” 

Another woman might have spoken of terms, 
Maud Clive did not» her visitor’s face inspired 
her with trust. She answered confidently : 

“Tam—tIam willing to do all in my power 
for your little boy, and to receive him as my 
own child.” 

“T thank you,” said Mr. Clare, simply. “I 
knew enough of William Clive to-trust his wife, 
so it is not as though we were strangers. I wish 
my boy to be brought up as a gentleman, and 
later on to receive a good education ; when he is 
old enough to go to school we. will consult 
together about it, but till he is tem years old I 
leave him entirely in your hands. I will come 
to see him now and then. I should not like him 
to forget me.” The stranger paused abruntly, 
when he spoke again it was in a different 
tone: 

« And now, Mrs. Clive; I ask- you to tell me 
frankly what sum will enable you.to do justice 
to my son—of course, I know: there are same 
things no money can repay, but for the rest I 
should like you to name: the amount.” 

* Should you be satisfied for him to remain in 
this neighbourhood ?” 

“ Perfectly ; I should like him to go to-the 
seaside every summer, and to see a doctor if the 
least thing ails him—he comes of a delicate 
race, unfortunately.” 

Mrs. Clive thought a little in silence. 

“ Should you consider a. hundred and. fifty a 


she said, thoughtfully, “it is not 
What they 





| witen her sister had 


year too much? Iam afraid I could hardly un- 
dertake the visit to the seaside for less.” 

Mr. Clare smiled. 

“TI don’t think you understand boys, Mrs. 
Clive : they are supposed to have extraordinary 
appetites, and to wear out any amount of clothes, 
and I am rather critical in the matter of dress. 
If you will accept the responsibility for three 
hundred a year I shall be quite content.” 

“Would you like to write to Lady Airlie?” 
flushing a little. “I think the advertisement 
spoke of references.” 

“But I require none from your husband’s 
widow. I neveradvertised beforeiimmy life, and 
Thad more:tiam!two hundred answers. I am 
very glad D-mmy comsider the /affair quite 
settled.” 

« What. an age you have been,’” exited: Marion, 
gat\back toher. . “Who. 
wait ?” 

4A .Z. ” 

What, nry A. Z. ? Audi how lomgy he-stagad. 
Mand, it looks: quite hepeftil:” 


! 
“Tt is more than hopeful, deany the littheboy 


is coming on Monday. 
« Whatshort faptheds- can howenach ?” 
Three handréd|a year” 
“He must! be very: rieh.’” 
“ Heaven has beem very good! toma” 
«Three hundred a year; well, when E gore axl. 


) situation—don’ t shalte — mo ey ; 


“He knows the Airlies, and wasat college 
. with William, he-said-he was rit. I wish you 
| had seem him, Mavion.’” 

“I wonder he could give up his 
child.” 

“His home is very unsettled; I think he 
talked of travelling. I am sure he looks as if he 
wants a change, besides. the little boy is very 
delicate.” 

“ What. is his name?” 

«*T quite forgot to.ask.”” 

**Maud, de you think the money is safe? It 
sounds tuo good to be true.” 

*‘ Mr. Clare looks truth itself, Marion, besides 
he was a friend of William.” 

“ Did William ever speak of him to you ?” 

“ Never,” with a puzzled look, “ his two chief 
friends were the. Vanes: Viscount Vane, Lord 
Fairleigh’s heir, and his cousin and namesake 
who was intended for the law. I am sure he 
never spoke to me of a Mr. Clare, but then,” 
with innocent pride. ‘I daresay. more people 
knew William than he could. really. keep. up a 
recollection of years after.” 

But the question as“te the money seemed 
more fully answered on the: Monday, for Maud 
received’a letter from Mr. Clare enclosing: bank- 
notes for three hundred pounds, and saying’ his 
little boy would be with Mrs: Clive early inthe 
afternoons A servant in livery- brought the 
letter and informed the smail maid there: was no 
answer. Maud» was: a: little surprised, she 
wondered Mr. Clare did not give: her an address 
at which to writeto him; turming the note over 
she discovered postseript. 

« Any communication addressed to the care of! 
Messrs. Kennedy, Lombard Street, willfind me, 
I should like to hear from you once a 
quarter.” 

The handwriting. was. clear and large, the sig- 
nature alone was indistinct, a large blot had 
fallen upon the C as‘ though the writer had at 
first intended to make another letter, the other 
initial might have been BR or H, it’ was too in- 
distinct to tell which, but the sisters did not 
trouble about it, they were too busy preparing: 
for the little boy’s arrival. 

Punctually at-three o’clock a hired fly: drew 
up and a respectably-dressed” woman alighted, 
leading a little boy by the hand, they were shown 


luggage. Maud fancied the woman looked like a 
housekeeper. 

“Master told me to say, ma’am, he thought 
he had sent everything the young gentleman 
could require,” and then with a kiss to the boy 
and a bow to the astonished Maud, she. wemb back 
tothe fly and drove off: 

Maud Clive looked with interest atthe child so 
suddenly thrown. on: her- mercy: he was.a beau- 


eyes, but ever without his father’s warning the 
widow-would have known he came of a delicate 
steck. He wore a black cloth frock prettily 


his tiny shoes; there was nothing shy or timid 
about him, Coming softly up to Mrs. Clive he 
put out his hand. 

«Tm Bertie, 's: Bertie.” 

Maud: kissed: the little 
them took his: hand to lead him upstaimw tar tale 
_ off his things: on-the-way they 
| “Whois that ?”* demamded: 

“Tae iomy sister, Marionyshe~is. very fond 


} ©The. chilt- looked from one’ te the- other 
: then took» Mrs; Ciixe’s. hand 
agam,s, 


Pee) ilk you bent” Ihe suid, constontialy ; 
“she, igvlike menue” witiel: vememis-set:: 
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the gmeat-metropolis., Fane roses 
] ‘and their wan wattod i in on the 
summer breeze-through the open casement into 
the homelike sitting-room where the rector of 
Aston usually wrote his sermons. 

Just now he was not there, the beauty of the 
summer evening had lured him into the garden 
where those roses bloomed, and he sat on the 
lawn one of a party of three, who were holding 
an eager consultation—a party of.three, in 
which the gentler sex had the larger share: Mr. 
Granville’s companions were his wife and a 
young lady who lived with them, and the rector 
had just announced to them that a friend of his 
whom neither of them had ever seen was coming 
to Aston on a visit. Mrs. Granville, a pretty, 
delicate woman, seemed troubled by the news; 
perhaps in that small household guests caused 
much trouble and preparation: 

« Will he stay long?” nervously. 

“T asked him for,a.month, Mary; you are 
sure to like Hugh, he’s a capital fellow.” 

« A-whole- month,” in a tone of remonstrance, 
very, rare to the. reetor’s lady, who generally 
thought all her husband did ‘perfection: “What 
‘on earth shalJ we do-with? him Oh, William, 
I would not -haye minded if it had been any- 
one else but Lord Fairleigh.” 

The dismay on- her kindly face was so genuine 
that the youngest of the trio came to her 
assistance,” 

« T daresay he won’t be more difficult to enter- 
tain than anyone else, Mrs. Granville. You 
know. people always enjoy themselves here. 
Besides, if he’s very miserable, he need not 
stay out the month. He could have important 
business or some excuse to call him away.’ 

“You will help me; won't you,.Rosamond.?” 

Rosamond smiled. 

“T’ll do anything” you like, but as Dieonfess 
to a little dread-of a real live lord; I think I 
should be more useful if I helped inthe nursery 
and set you free.” 

Almost two years had passed’ since we saw 
our heroine; and they had left their mark upon 
her face. Not that she was.léss fair to-seé; in 
reality she was moreso. It was the character 
of her fascination, not the fascination itself that 
was changed. 
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Marion directed.the servant where to- put the 
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first came to Desmond Towers. She had been 
a loving girl when Reginald wooed her heart in 
the spring sunshine. Later on, when she was a 
heiress no longer, and her lover had been tried 
and found wanting, she had seemed likely to 
sink into a disappointed, aimless woman. Now 
she was none of these. Time had laid his 
finger gently on the wounds and deadened their 
suffering. Rosamond: had not forgotten the 
past, but it had lost its bitterness. Life had 
interest for her still. 

For nearly two years she had lived. at Aston 
Rectory. Nominallya boarder, in reality a dear 
friend to Mr. and Mrs. Granville. They 
thought her a sweet attentive girl, and won- 
dered she cared’ for so quiet a life. The old 
faney that she was engaged to Harold Ashley 
had’ died out. 

They knew now that whatever he might feel, 
as yet there was no tie between them. Mrs. 
Granville-always believed he was Rosamond’s 
fate. He and his father were both favourite 
gnests at the rectory, but they never betrayed 
Rosamond’s secret, never told how but for a 
keen sense of honour she might have been one 
of the richest heiresses in England, and Lady 


Dane of 'Ailerton; at leader ig~ the world of'|' 


fashion. 

She never spoke of het lost) love. Those 
weeks in’ which she had been so happy were 
never named. She thought of Rex often still, 
but she loved him no longer. The moment 
when she found him less noble than she deemed 
him her love died. He lived in her memory.'as 
the man who has been the hero of our first love 
dream will live, but she never regretted her 
choice. 

“Men are very’ inconsiderate,” said poor 
Mrs. Granville; when the rector had gone to his 
study, speaking for-onee-disparagingly of her 
husband. ‘‘ What on earth shall I do with Lord 
Fairleigh.’ I’m sure he cafi’t eat cold mutton 
and drink table ale.” 

* Don’t fret,” said Rosamond, cheerfiilly. «I 
daresay he'll turn out qa dear old ‘gentleman 
who won’t mind a bit ab#ut that sort of thing.” 

Next day the rectory early dinner was pro- 
moted to the-name of lunch, anda seeond+ meal 
of greater pretensions was prepared -at six, but 
no Lord, Fairleigh arrived.. Rosamond- sat 
down alone with her host and: hostess, 

“It is too bad,” sighed poor. Mrs. Granville. 
“Such. a lovely fowl, andl ordered -it- to be 
killed on purpose,” 

“Tt’s a great shame,” sympathised’ Rosa- 
mond. 

The rector smiled. 

“What would women.do without that- word, 
Miss Keith? Mary said last night it was a 
shame so. many people died of the famine 
abroad, and now you say it’s a shame a man’s 
late for dinner.” 

“ But isn’t it ?” ; 

“Tt’s very strange. Hugh used always to be 
so punctual.” 

“What is the proper thing. to:call him if he 
does come ?” asked Rosamond, with a laudable 
desire for information... “We can’t say ‘ Your 
lordship,’ like the servants.” 

“T always call him Hugh.” 

“But people in general,” feeling very glad 
the expected guest did-not bear the same rank 
as Lord Desmond. 

To have heard frequent mention of the mar- 
quis would have hurt her even now. 

“You can say Lord Fairleigh,” simply, - 

“Is he nice?” asked the wife, her share of 
curiosity being aroused. “Will he go to 
church with us or want to stay at home and 
smoke ?” 

“ He used to hate ladies’ society, but I have 
not seen him for more than seven years. He 
has had a wife, and lost her in the interval, so 
he may have improved.” 

“Ts he a widower ?” 

_ “OF two orthree years standing, He mar- 
ried .a beautiful girl whom he met abroad. The 
wedding was quite private. I don’t suppose a 
creature. knew of it unless his cousin, the late 
earl. I was electrified when I took up the paper 
and saw her death; that was the first I heard 
of it. It was quite’a love match, they say. 





Poor young thing, she did not live to be Lady 
Fairleigh.” 

‘*He won’t come now,” decided Miss Keith, 
when they had got as far as the pudding. 
“Shall I go down the village for you, Mrs. 
Granville, and get the frilling you want for 
Lily’s frock.” 

* Bring Fairleigh back with you if you meet 
him, Miss Keith,” called out the rector, as she 
left the room. 

Rosamond threw a lace scarf over her white 
dress and put ona dainty hat. Different as 
her fortune was from other days, she was never 
short of money. Two hundred a' year went a 
long way in the simple life she’led. 

“IT wonder,” thought our hervine, as’ she 
walked through the country lanes on the beau- 
tifal June evening, “whether this Lord Fair- 
leigh has ever met Sir Reginald. It is all’over 
now. Nothing in the world could bring us two 
together again, and yet I think I would give 
anything just to hear his name.” 

She had reached the one street of Aston, had 
made her trifling purchase, and was slowly re- 
turning homewards, when a voice behind her 
cried: 

“T beg your pardon, could you direct me. to 
the rectory ?” 

Rosamond saw. a tall, refined-looking man 
dressed in a suit of grey tweed, and carrying a 
black bag. Anything more unlike her precon- 
ceived notions of their visitor it would have 
been hard to imagine; but strangers were’ rare 
at Aston, and sbe never doubted his identity. 

“We had almost’ given you up,” she said, 
smiling. ‘We waited dihngr for you a whole 
half-hour, and——” 

He looked amused. 

«Have I the pleasure of speaking to Mrs. 
Granville ?” thinking how young his companion 
looked to. be the mother of four children. 

“Oh, no,” blushing, “I—I live at the 
rectory, and strangers are so rare at Aston that 
Lknew you must be Lord Fairleigh as.soon as 
T saw you.” 

He laughed. . 

«Will you heap.coals of fire on my head by 
showing me the way to the rectory after my 
begins you waiting-for your dinner ?” 

e placed himself by her side, and- they 
walked on together. 

«© Are you fond of the country ?” asked Rosa- 
mond, conceiving that in Mrs. Granville’s in- 
térests she ought to find out as much as possible 
of his tastes and pursuits. 

*T used to be, but circumstances. have kept 
me very much in London of late years.” 

His voice took a graver tone. Rosamond de- 
cided hastily that his wife had loved. the 
country, and he could not bear to live in it 
without her. She felt she had made a wrong 
choice of subjects, and relapsed. into silence. 

« Aston seems a pretty plaee,”. observed the 
earl, “I never wasin this-part-of Kent before 
af all.” 

“It is very pretty indeed. One could fancy 
it a hundred miles in the country instead of so 
near London.” 

“TI wonder if I shall find Granville much 
altered. It is six orseven years since we parted, 
and he was not married-when I saw him last.” 

“You are sure to like Mrs. Granvilie. Every- 
body does; She has a knack of making people 
feel at home. I never remember that I am a 
stranger.” 

“You are like myself, then, only a passing 
guest.” 

“Yes, but I am‘ very slow to'take my de- 
parture,” carelessly. 

She led. the way through the .pretty. garden 
to the simple: drawing-room. Mrs. Granville 
sat there alone. 

“Here is Lord Fairleigh,” announced Miss 
Keith. ‘I met him in the village.” 

Half Mrs. Granville’s fears vanished as she 
saw her guest, and by the time her husband 
emerged from his study, he found her talking 
to the earl in the summer twilight like an old 
friend, 

“It is good of you to ask me, William. I 
am only too glad to get am excuse for forsaking 
London and my own company.” 





You are such a grand personage now that I 
was half afraid to ask you, and my wife has 
been dreadfully alarmed at the prospect of en- 
tertaining an earl.” 

“Oh, William,” reproachfully. 

“T don’t believe a word of it, Mrs. Granville,” 
said the guest, smiling. ‘I am only so sorry I 
should have kept you waiting ‘half-an-hour for 
dinner. Pray forgive me.” 

** How did you find that out ?” 

“I was told so by—my guide,” the pause 
being caused by his ignorance of her name. 
“ My fellow guest perhaps I should say.” 

“ We hardly look upon’ Rosamond as a visitor 
now,” said Mrs. Granville. ‘She: has been 
with us néarly two years.” 

« That is a long visit, truly.” 

“She advertised for a home, and we wanted 
someone to share ours. I don’t think any 
arrangement ever was more fortunate. We are 
all so fond of her: She‘is very pretty. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“T did not look at her.” 

Then the rector remembered that the lady 
who ought have been Countess of Fairleigh had 
not been dead so very long, and so her husband 
could not be expected to admire young ladies just 
yet. Things don’t always turn out as we have 
expected. 

The earl proved really even less trouble to en- 
tertain than other friends who had been to the 
rectory. He went fishing in the mornings, 
loitered about the garden with a book in tie 
afternoons, and talked’ to William Granville 
whenever the latte? was at liberty to be talked 
to. To the ladies he was attentive and polite 
whenever thrown into their society, but he cer- 
tainly appeared to prefer the rector’s companion- 
ship, 

“Tt is very nice to see how fond he is of 
William,” confided. Mary Granville to her 
friend Miss Keith. “TI like the earl a great deal 
better than I expected. Don’t you?” 

“T don’t like him at all,” answered Rosamond. 
**T think he’s a perfect icicle.” 

*« He certainly is rather silent and absent,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Granville, “ but then, you know, he 
has lost his wife.” 

“I wonder,” a little bitterly, .“‘ why widowers 
are such a favoured race: everything that in 
others would be termed faults.is with them 
ascribed to their affliction.” 

Mrs. Granville was not a far-seeing woman, 
she understood vaguely that Rosamond was put 
out, but had no idea of the case of her 
annoyance. 

“Tt really was very sad,” she went on, partly 
apologetically, “it was a run-away match, and 
they. were both devoted to each other. Lord 
Fairleigh—Mr. Vane he was then—buried him- 
self away from his friends.and everything for 
his wife’s sake, and then quite suddenly, just 
before he came.into the title and estates, she 
died. 
married.until they read.the announcement of 
her death.” 

«<I wonder if he is very sorry ?” 

* Rosamond,” indignantly. 
you?” 

«T don’t. know ; of course I have-no ri@ht to 
say so, but I fancy if he really regretted his wife 
so much he would speak of her.. It is no fresh 
grief, you know.” 

‘* My dear, you can’t understand how married 
people feel. Wait until you are a wife.” 

“That would be waiting too long.” 

« Are you in earnest, Rose ?” 

“To be sure.” 

“And you really do not -care 
Ashley?” 

“ Mr. Ashley,” in surprise, “ why, Mrs. Gran- 
ville, he is just the dearest friend I have in.the 
world, I should be a very ungrateful creature if 
I did not care for him.” 

«T meant Harold.” 

« Harold is my dear brother, I care for him as 
such.” 

“ But don’t-you know, dear, he wants you to 
do something more than that.” 

Rosamond grew pale. 

** Indeed, indeed, I hope you are mistaken. 
Harold and I quite understand.” 


“How can 
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* But, dear, you are too pretty to be an old 
maid—much too pretty.” 

“Such seems to be my fate, so don’t try and 
wake me discontented with it.” 

That evening the conversation fell on draw- 
ing, Lord Fairleigh was'particularly fond of it ; 
he delighted Mrs. Granville by promising to 
sketch her little girl, then he turned to Rosa- 
mond. 

** Do you draw, Miss. Keith ?” 

“ A little,” rather stiffly. 

Rosamond was never quite cordial with the 
earl, his manner to her was always polite, but he 
did not show her the friendliness he did to Mrs. 
Granville, and she resented this, forgetting the 
difference between an old comrade’s wife and an 
utter stranger. 

‘Rosamond sings,” answered Mrs. Granville, 
who was just acute enough to notice the chilli- 
ness of her favourite’s reply. ‘I think with 
her voice she does not need any other accom- 
plishment.” 

“I have never heard you sing,” turning to 
her. ‘ And I have been here three weeks.” 

“T don’t make my pursuits a nuisance,” 
shortly. 

Poor Mrs. Granville looked from one to 
the other sorely discomposed, then remark- 
ing she had promised to go to the nursery, 
she quitted the room and left the com- 
batants to fight it out as best they could. Rosa- 
mond’s first impulse was to follow her: she knew 
by experience that Mrs. Granville’s visits to the 
nursery were not short, and the rector had been 
sent for toasick person—she and the earl would 
probably be téte-a-téte for the next half-hour; 
the prospect did not please her. Since the night 
when she had introduced him to the rectory 
they had.never chanced to be alone; whilst she 
was deliberating Lord Fairleigh spoke and her 
opportunity was lost. 

** Miss Keith, how have I offended you ?” 

« Not im the least,” coldly. 

** Will you prove it? Let me hear you sing. 
Why deprive your friends of their enjoyment 
because I am here ?” 

If he had asked her as a favour to himself she 
must have complied, but she did not like his way 
of putting it. 

“Mr. Granyille is out and his wife is up- 
stairs.” 

The earl walked across the room and opened 
the piano. 

“What music shall I find you ?” 

*‘None,” coming reluctantly to his side. “TI 
never sing from music.” 

She sat down thenand sang “ When sparrows 
build ;” her voice had gained in strength and 
power since the evening when she sang in Bed- 
ford Square; the pathos with which she rendered 
the touching ballad told that she could feel for 
sorrow. The earl listened in absolute silence. 

*‘ Don’t sing anything else,” he said, simply, 
when she had finished, “nothing could equal 
that.” 

“TI fancy everyone likes that song,” 
Rosamond, thoughtfully. 

« Because the words might find an echoin so 
many hearts, ‘ my old sorrow wakes and cries.’ I 
think, Miss Keith, we most of us have an ‘old 
sorrow ’ hidden somewhere or other.” 

« Perhaps.” 

** People recall it roughly sometimes and then 
‘it wakes and cries.’” 

“Tt isa good thing then,” returned the girl, 
practically, “to have an acknowledged sorrow 
because in that case people can take care to 
steer clear of it.” 

He looked at her keenly. 

«« An acknowledged sorrow is never so bitter 
as a hidden one, Miss Keith; when you are older 
you may find it so.” 

“T find it so now—I quite agree with 
you.” 

“It is very seldom you agree with me.” 

“Ts it?” 

“Miss Keith, do you grudge me the Gran- 
villes’ friendship? Why is it that of all this 
house you alone will not be friendly with me ?” 

“TI fancy Iam a discordant element.” Then 
in another more serious tone: “ Lord Fairleigh, 
I am not so mean as you fancy me. I don’t 
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grudge you their friendship the least in the 
world, but-——” 

«« But you refuse your own ?” 

“No, that is not it.” 

*¢ What is it ?” 

«I hardly like to tell you.” 

* But I want to hear.” 

**I am disappointed.” 

“In me? Well, I cannot blame your frank- 
ness, Miss Keith.” 

“No, not in you, exactly; but before you 
came Mr. Granville told us you had had a great 
trouble.” [The first plunge over she went on 
boldly]. ‘ You can’t think how afraid he and 
his wite are that anything here should recall 
your loss. They pity you so much, and——” 

« And——” questioningly. 

“I don’t think you quite deserve the pity. I 
think other people have troubles just as hard as 
yours ; and, besides, you never seem to me to 
feel your sorrow half as much as Mr. and Mrs. 
Granville feel it for you.” 

It was done. She had told him, and she 
stood there wondering at her ownaudacity. The 
earl did not look angry, though his face was 
very grave, almost sad. 

** And so you think I trade on my misfortunes, 
Miss Keith ?” 

« Not exactly.” 

“T should like to tell you the truth,” taking 
one of her small hands in his, “‘and perhaps 
you will judge me more kindly afterwards.” 

«T have no right to judge at all.” 

“TI told you just now, Miss Keith, a hidden 
sorrow is harder to bear than an openone. I 
have such a sorrow—a secret I can confess to 
no one—a sorrow I can cenfide to no one, and 
which must darken my whole life. Peoplemake 
allowance for my gravity and abstraction be- 
cause I have lost my wife. The change in me 
—and I know there is a great one—is set down 
to grief at her loss. Can I contradict this? 
Would you have me tell my friends they wasted 
their pity ? marriage was a secret one. 
When I became Lord Fairleigh no one hardly 
of my new acquaintances knew that I had a 
wife. I don’t suppose six people in the world 
know it who have not learnt it fromthe Peerage 
or the newspapers.” 

“I have been very rude and thoughtless,” 
said Rosamond. 

«« Are we to be better friends in future, Miss 
Keith ?” 

« After I have said such dreadful things ?” 
she asked. 

“Te.” 

Silence for a time, then Rosamond turned her 
large clear eyes full on his face. 

“You will never tell anyone, Lord Fair- 
leigh ?” 

“Never! Cannot you trustme? I have told 
you something of my inner life, and I exact no 
pledge of confidence.” + 

And there, in the June twilight, in the sweet 
summer gloaming, Rosamond promised to trust 
him. Had she never withdrawn her trust, never 
doubted him, life might have gone smoother 
with her and a bitter sorrow have been avoided. 


(To be Continued.) 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


——————_— 
THE DRAMA. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Ir is fortunate both for the reputation of 
dramatists and the good nature of audiences that 
a scene like the one recently witnessed at the 
Vaudeville is but seldom to be seen in the 
metropolis. Messrs. James and Thorne pro- 
duced Mr. Albery’s new comedy “Jacks and 
Jills,” and in the expectation of seeing a really 
good play the house was crowded. With a feel- 
ing of pleasurable expectation which generally 
errs on the side of indulgence both towards 
actors and writers, pits, stalls, and gallery 
waited the rising of the curtain, and the develop- 
ment of what, judging from a designedly 





bizarre title, promised to be a humorous work, 
As the play proceeded, however, it was soon 
apparent that the attention of the spectators 
wandered. At the end of the first act, it is true, 
the house, onthe whole, was not inclined to be 
severe, but as the dialogue went on and the 
transparent poverty of the plot began to be 
wanifested, a covert desire to titter rather at, 
than with, the author, was manifest. When 
the pit and gallery get to this point louder 
demonstrations are sure to follow. In a few 
minutes adventurous spirits commenced to add 
an occasional, and not always eulogistic, com- 
mentary upon what the actors were saying, and 
at length the curtain fell to a disappointing and 
apparently general feeling that “Jacks and 
Jills” was a failure. Mr. Albery at this point 
unfortunately stepped before the curtain, and 
with uplifted hand and a very severe air indeed, 
accused part of the audience—it amounted to 
this—of constituting “an organised opposition.” 
With stentorian lungs one or two parts of the 
house denied the soft impeachment, and rising 
in its several places demanded an apology. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue second Floral Hall conce t for the present 
season has been held. Like the first it was well 
attended by a fashionable audience. The 
programme was a long and varied one, and 
many of the pieces were loudly, not to say vehe- 
mently, applauded by those present. Amongst 
other artistes, Mesdames Adelina Patti, Valleria, 
Sealchi, and Turolla appeared, and they were 
supported by such accomplished vocalists as 
MM. Graziana and Engel, with several other 
members of the Covent Garden Company. 


Percy Rerve’s new song, “ Faith,’”’ deserves 
to be classed amongst the works of the most 
rising modern composers; it was sung for the 
first time by Miss Alice Fairman at the concert 
in aid of the Samarit#n Free Hospital with com- 
plete success. 


An acrobat named Thompson, who styles 
himself the ** Conqueror of Blondin,” when per- 
forming’ at Pesth, fell from the rope at a 
height of eighty feet, after having gone 
successfully through nearly all his dangerous 
performances. The safety net beneath the rope 
gave way, and he was taken to the hospital ina 
pitiable condition. 


CaprTain Wess, “The Chan-el Hero,” has 
been performing at the Northumberland Baths 
to not very large audiences. The public seem 
to have in a great’ measure tired of feats of 
endurance; what with Weston, Wailer, and 
Webb, sporting men have become satiated with 
this kind of entertainment. No one denies that 
the feats performed are very extraordinary, and 
require a wonderful amount of strength and 
determination; but beyond these, there is 
nothing to excite interest. 


WHAT IS A KISS? 


Tur American legal world is at present 
greatly exercised over a curious suit in progress 
at Newbern, N.C., which has probably never 
seen its equal in the annals of the law. The 
question at issue can be stated in a line, though 
the details of the case would occupy a column of 
print. The court, in short, has to decide what 
constitutes a kiss—that is, what is the nature of 
the real adulterated kiss of commerce? Briefly 
stated, the suit arose in this way: Some time 
ago a certain Mr. Finch, a gentleman in the 
jewellery line, exhibited to a young lady—Miss 
Waters—a beautiful set of real jet. The lady 
wishing to have the jet, and not being able to 
buy it, Mr. Finch offered to let her have it on 
certain conditions, these being that she would 
give him one hundred kisses, to be paid at the 
rate of one kiss daily (Sundays excepted) until 
the debt was literally ‘‘ wiped off.” 
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To this Miss Waters consented, and it was 
arranged that Mr. Finch should call every morn- 
ing “to receive his daily kiss, which Miss Waters 
undertook and promised to duly deliver to him.” 
For thirty days Mr. Finch called and received 
his kiss. On the thirty-first, however, he made 
a formal complaint that Miss Waters was not 
fulfilling her contract, insomuch as she per- 
mitted him to kiss her cheek only. Now Mr. 
Finch asserts that this was not what he bar- 


gained fore We are told that he “ maintained | 


that this did not constitute a legal kiss, and he 
demanded that he should be allowed to put his 
left arm around Miss Waters’s waist, and kiss 
her in the highest style of the art. 

To this request a firm refusal was returned. 
The lady professed her willingness to carry out 
her agreement so far as her cheek was concerned, 
and even offered to give Mr. Finch his choice of 
cheeks.” Mr. Finch thereupon left the house 
and entered an action for breach of contract. 

Here are the materials for 4 very pretty legal 
fight. Evidence will we presume be called to 
prove what is “really a fair and square kiss,” 
and allthe courting couples in the neighbour- 
hood will doubtless be subpeenaed to speak upon 
the point. 





SPANISH SECURITIES. 





SPANIARDS rate money at its extreme value, 
their favourite motto being, “No friend save 
God, and a dollar in your pocket.” In old 
Spanish houses there is generally a very cleverly- 
contrived secret receptacle for money, akin to 
the “secret drawer” of the old-fashioned 
English desk; and even now this secret cup- 
board is much used, the Spanish idea of security 
—(an idea founded on bitter experience of many 
years)—to cage the windows in iron bars, lock 
up the houses at night, in winter draw around 
one the family, look at the money, and then: 
«Why, Iam very safe ; all I love and all I need 
is contained within the four walls of my casa.” 
Their distrust of banks and Government 
securities is universal. 





ITALIAN BEAUTY. 





Traurans know the value of out-door air. 
They never breathe an atmosphere poisoned by 
stoves or furnaces, but they grow up in the sun- 
shine and breeze. Both men and women of all 
classes, possess a kind of beauty derived from 
colour alone. The complexion is of a rich, 
healthy yellow, or olive, with aglow upon it 
like that of a ripe nectarine; the eyes are of 
sparkling black or brown, the teeth white and 
regular, and the luxuriant, raven hair shines 
like a piece of freshly-broken anthracite coal. 


WORKING GIRLS. 





A puysician, talking of the ill-health of so 
many girls who pass their lives in crowded fac- 
tories and shops, says that household service is 
the most healthful of all employments for all 
women. The vocation of the nurse girl is very 
healthful, in spite of its lifting. It gives a 
variety of out-door exercises and plenty of sun- 
shine, and then the companionship of bright, 
young, beautiful children is a health-giving 
influence. There is need of intelligent, educated 
and superior women in this department of labour 
and it would be well all around if many of our 
over-tasked and over-crowded women in the 
factories and trades would seek it. 

Bright, intelligent girls could command good 
salaries as cooks. This sort of work gives a girl 
good food (if her cooking is bad it’s her own 
fault), variety of movement, exercise of all 
parts of the body and generally a reasonable 
time for rest. It’s a very different thing to 
walk about a kitchen or a house from standing 
with one’s dead weight on the feet all day, as 


the poor girls behind the counters have to do. 
And, after all, if domestics do not rank quite as 
high as clerks (in the latter’s opinion) better 
sacrifice pride than health. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S POST-CARD 
OUTDONE. 





Ar the Dusseldorf exhibition, which opened 
on the 9th inst., a member of the Rhenish and 
,; Westphalian Stenographie Society exhibited a 

German post-card, which is somewhat larger 
| than an English post-card, containing Voss’s 
| translation of the first three books of Homer’s 
| “Odyssey” and part of a very long debate 
| which recently took place in the German Im- 
| perial Parliament. The rtumber of words in 
| the extract of the “ Odyssey” is very nearly 
' 11,000, while in the Parliamentary debate the 
number is 22,000. The whole of the 33,000 
words have been written in the Gabelsperg 
system of shorthand and with the naked eye. 
The quantity of matter coutained in this German 
| Shorthand manuscript will be equal to about 
| nine pages of the “‘ Times.” 








CECIL’S FORTUNE. 


> 


CHAPTER XVII. 


AN EVIL SCHEME. 





A cruel vlot against a child, 
Gentle and beautiful and mild ; 
It calls for vengeance, 
Stern and wiid, 

Lapy Katz Ormonp was dancing at a West 
End ball, the gayest of the gay. She was the 
belle of the night—the night star,.a young poet 
named her who was present, and who, en- 
raptured with her loveliness, began a poem in 
her praise then and there in his own thoughts, 
constituting her the heroine of a volume, which 
took the town by storm a month or two later in 
the season. 

She wore white lace over amber satin, and in 
her hair was a great star formed of a rare yellow 
topaz, set round with brilliants. She was 
radiant, her complexion fair as a garden lily 
that bends in the summer breeze, but witha 
faint carnation glow on the lovely cheeks, and 
the grey blue eyes gleamed like twin stars. Her 
train was looped up with yellow cornears mixed 
with feathery ferns; on her white neck glittered 
the superb diamond cross and necklet which the 
marquis had presented to her. 

She was tall and stately and slender, a living 
poem, not a mere fashionable young lady. She 
laughed and the lovely little white teeth gleamed, 
and there was a joyous and musical sound in the 
langh that thrilled those who listened, and made 
them gayer for the moment, because the laugh 
came from a merry heart. 

It was perhaps not to Kate’s credit that she 
was so very happy while she was deceiving 
everyone around her. Her bridegroom expectant 
was not at the ball, he had not yet returned 
from Oxford. He was as much pleased at the 
prospect of winning such a wife as a blasé man 
man of the world could well be. 

The earl and the countess were all delighted 
that Kate was to be a marchioness and one day 
a duchess, and to become one of the richest 
women in Europe ; and Kate knew that she had 
it in her heart to disappcimt them—tihat already 
many of her clothes were packed up for her 
flight, that early on Monday morning she was 
going to steal out of the house when the early 
summer suarise streaked the eastern heavens, 
and that, attended by Pomfret, she and her 
boxes would be driven to a quiet hotel where 
Cecil would meet them, and where they would 
breakfast, and then they were to drive to the 
dingy-looking little church in the Gray’s Inn 
Road, and there be made man and wife. 

Kate knew all this—the horror and consterna- 
| tion that would fill the house when she was 


Oxtp Baiap. 











missed, the frantic wrath of the proud countess» 
the haughty displeasure of the haughty old earl, 
and she knew quite enough of her parents to be 
quite aware that never as long asshe lived would 
they forgive her, and yet she could laugh like 
that. 

But this is a story of love and of the wonders 
which love works. Kate’s love for Cecil absorbed 
her whole being, and made her literally blind: 
and deaf to all other considerations. Her future 
country home, a sequestered nook in the green 
glades of a baronet’s country seat in the heart 
of the shires, seemed to her an earthly Paradise 
because Cecil, the hero of her dreams, would be 
there. 

She looked like an angel that night, so men 
and women said who watched her at that gay 
and glittering ball. When some of those people 
saw poor Kate again within five months from 
that date how sadly was she changed! The 
music seemed to waft her soul away to meet the 
lorging, expectant soul of Cecil Renfrew. 

«Never mind, we shall meet to-morrow,” she 
said to her beating heart. 

* * * * * 


Juliana Lawson told her parents that she 


would not return to the quiet home in Kent, . 


however beautiful the flower gardens might be 
looking. 
‘*‘T wish I could always live in London,” she 


}said. ‘I adore it.” 


It was not exactly London that the young lady 
adored, but Cecil Renfrew, and she persuaded 
her father to remain at No. 7, Keppel Street be- 
cause she felt convinced that young Renfrew 
would come sooner or later to see his father, and 
when that interesting event occurred she had 
made up her mind to see him and actualiy renew 
her offer to become his wife and endow him 
with her fortune. 

Cecil, as we know, had a multitude of things 
to occupy his attention at this time; his new 
patron, Sir James, was in constant correspond- 
ence with him, and then there were all the 
arrangements for his secret marriage and his 
journey with his adored bride to the Continent 
to be thought about; but he. sent his father 
money to pay up his bill, and that worthy gen- 
tleman paid nearly half and spent the rest in 
some fashionable clothes, and Cecil did not come 
to Keppel Street. 

Juliana grew impatient. It was one rainy 
afternoon, and Juliana had a rather bad cold 
and slight headache, she could not stir ont, and 
she sat wrapped in a shawl, over a small 
fire which, summer as it was, she had chosen to 
have lighted in her bedroom. 

‘**T have nothing to read, all the novels are so 
duli,”’ said the heiress, flinging down a volume 
of Mr. Mudie’s in a rage on the floor. “‘ I wonder 
if there are any murders or anything of that sort 
in the paper, I want to read something dreadful 
I feel so savage.” 

Then Miss Lawson rang the bell and Harriet 
appeared. 

“Harriet, do get me the day’s paper. I hope 
there’s a murder or something dreadful—I feel 
so stupid.” 

The servant took the sixpence which the young 
lady gave her, and retired. In about ten 
minutes she returned with a “ Daily News.” 

“That will do,” said Juliana, ‘‘ You may keep 
the change.” 

Then she opened the paper, but she could not 
find anything about a murder. 

“Who wants to know anything about the 
Home Rulers and the extension of the Fran- 
chise?”’ growled Miss Lawson. “Oh! here is 
something—a fortune-teller, in Greek Street, 
Soho; calls herself Mother Shipton, does she ? 
And professes to be four hundred years old ? 
Tells most wonderfully true. Consulted by the 
Royal family, and then the leading article con- 
tradicts it as being all false, of course, they 
must do that, but I daresay all the Royal family 
gotosee her. She says the world will come to 
an end in eighteen hundred and eighty-one. 
All London is to be burnt down. Well, if Cecil 
Renfrew were with me I should not mind. Well, 
{ will go to this old woman this very night, and 
I will give her a couple of sovereigns if she pro- 
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mises to make Cecil love me-—mix him a love 
potion, or something of the sort. Greek Street, 
Soho? Oaly where shall I tell-the old folks I 
am going to? To the theatre, and I will say 
that I want to treat Harriet, and that I mean 
to take her with me, but in reality Harriet 
shall go there alone, and I will meet her coming 
out after I leave this Mrs. Topham’s, who calls 
herself Mother Shipton.” 

And then Juliana felt as if she had aehieved.a 
great triumph. It isnot to, the purpose_of this 
story tor weary our readers with. details of the 
tricks and the diplomacy. by means of. which 
Miss Lawson contrived to lull the suspicions of 
her friends and to get clear of Keppel Street 
with Harriet, that damsel departed in full 
content to a theatre in the Strand, and Juliana 
was driven to. the dingy house, of Mother Ship- 
ton in Greek Street, Soho. 

Arrived there she was not long,in gaining an 
audience of the extraordinary,old creature. It 
was the very same night that Lady Kate, was 
dancing at her West-end ball,and Pomfret was 
closeted with the witch, when Miss Lawson ap- 
peared, and yet the word closeted is scarcely 
a right one to use, for the doors opened ap- 
parently of their own-aceord in that« strange 
house in. Greek Street; and. admitted -»whoever 
rang. at the bell of the.entrance to the presence 
of that weird and decidedly uncomfortable 
person,.Mother Shipton. 

A light blazed up at the further end of -the 
long room,.and cast a lurid-glare on the hideous 
figure of the-witeh, who sat erouehed ona low 
seat close to the fire or gas stove,- whichever it 
was. When Juliana-saw-the terrible old face 
with its bright yet sunken dark eyes, the masses 
of-snewy hair,’the ragged, -beggarly garments 
in-which it was the old. weman’s pleasure to 
costume, and her clawlike hands and: bare feet, 
she uttered a perfect shriek of fear. 

**Oh, let me out, let me out!” cried Miss 
Lawson. “*Oh, what a dreadful sight. Oh, 
who are you, madam >’ turning round and lay- 
ing her hands on the shoulders of “Miss Pom- 
fret. “*Surely you will help me to get out of 
this place and save me from that thing,” and 
she pointed to Mother Shipton, who thereupon 
burst into a cackling’ laugh, while Pomfret 
smiled and said with sarcasm : 

“ You are easily frightened, madam. Objects 
as miserable and some far more‘formidable than 
yonder poor old woman are-to be met with in 
London'streets every day in the year. It would 
indeed be a good thing if ‘the rich could be- 
come so frightened of the poor that they would 
set about and sell their diamonds and their 
Dresden to help them, and ‘sacrifice some of 
their horrible, selfish pleasurefor their sakes.” 

Pomfret herself was exceedingly well-dressed 
in a-rich; plain black silk and a soft grey wool 
shawl worn gracefully-as-a scarf on her tall, 
slender figure, and Juliana~ mistook her for a 
lady, for she spoke good English, and her 
accent was good. 

“Tam sure, madam, I am willing todo what 
I can to help the. poor. I-am-not stmgy that I 
know of,” said Juliana, “but I came here think- 
ing to have my fortune told, or at least——” 

“Tt was to hear some news of a young man,” 
interrupted Mother ‘Shipton, in a croaking 
voice, “ that’s what brought- the -young lady 
here. She wants to know if she -will marry 
him, for she is as much in love as ever a: woman 
was since love-was known on the globe.” 

** Wonderful creature !’’ cried Juliana. ‘“How- 
ever can she know that. Oh, tell-me, shall I 
marry him ?” 

*‘His name!” -cried “Mother Shipton m a 
hasty, imperious manner. “Fell me his name 
quick. I knew it well last night, but I have 
forgotten it now. Speak it out quick and sharp 
at once, at once.” 

“Cecil Renfrew,” answered Juliana. 

A blank silence fell-on the little assembly of 
three, and then Mother Shipton’s voice rose 
shrill and: harsh as the croak of a raven. ; 

“Tf you don’t marry him it-will be yourown 
fault; but-at present he is engaged to be-mar- 
ried — married secretly to a girl -he adores. 
Now for certain reasons I-aud-mine hate that 


girl and that girl’s mother, and I.and mine 
have vowed her ruin—yes, and her death!” 

Mother Shipton paused, and Juliana felt as if 
she were in league with the spirits of darkness. 
She felt that she cotild do any injury to the 
woman, whoever-she-was;-who-stood in the way 
between herself and young Renfrew, but there 
was something~ horrible --in -joining- in a con- 
spiracy with this terrible-ald witch to bring ruin 
upon a girl who hadnever wittingly injured 
her. 

«TI don’t want to kill anyone,” she began. 

“Motner Shipton broke into a itideous cackling 
laugh. 

“ We shan’t run a knife through her,” she said, 
“and we.shan’t poison her, aud we shan’t 


one. but some of.us would be found out. As for 
me, I have. only to ,call my owl-and when he 


me. I become invisible, impalpable, and I 
could live in the same house with .you, and 
eat at the.same table at the same moment 
with you, and you should not see me if I 
chose that you should not.” 

At another moment,and under other cireum- 
stances Juliana would. have felt inclined to meet 





the preposterous assertion of the old witch with 
scornful laughter,-butjust then-she was inclined 
to believe all that Mother Shipton said. She 
now tried to bring her, back to: the point from 
whence she had started, namely,.the.winning of 
the love of Cecil Renfrew. 

““What am I do, if you please?” she said. 
“Tam in love with Cecil. Renfrew, and he is 
going to marry another woman.” 

« No, he isn’t,” :said, Mother Shipton ; “ that’s 
just what we must prevent him from doing. He 
must not marry Lady Kate Ormond.” 

‘““ Why, good heavens;,she is to be married to 
the Marqnis-de St. Germaine,” cried Juliana. 
“T have seen their photographs in Regent 
Street. Her and her mother and father and 
the marquis are invited to dine with the Queen 
at Windsor. There was.a lot of twaddle about 
her beauty inthe society;papers. How I hate 
those papers.” 

*«Don’t read them, then,” said Mother Ship- 


ton. ‘They are-very amusing, and always try 
to give a respectable version of what is going 
on in the great.world. Why should she not be 


invited to dine with the Queen? Let her go, 
and let the papers praise her beauty, and let 
her marry the youth whom ‘both she and you 
love.” 

“ Let us tell her parents thatshe is going to 
run away,” cried Juliana. 

*No—no!” struck in Miss Pomfret. “It 
must be arranged somehow, but not like that. 
Leave it to me, and-you, young lady, act under 
my orders.” 

«If I ever. become his wife,” cried Juliana, 
turning towards Mother Shipton, “I will make 
you a present of a hundred pounds.” 

« We will talk of that another time,” replied 
the witch. ‘“ Now, listen to what I am going to 
say.” 

* % + + * 


It was a fine, moonlight night, though the 
day had been rainy, and Miss Pomfret and 
Juliana walked along Oxford Street arm in arm. 
A plot was laid, and they were arranging the 
carrying out of this plot, which had for its 
object the depriving Cecil Renfrew of -the 
promised bride whom he had loved perhaps not 
wisely, but too well. The two young women 
parted in the Strand, where Juliana called a cab 
and drove to the door of the theatre to wait for 
Harriet. 

. * * x * 


The marquis returned from Oxford gay and 
smiling. e met his promised bride and dined 
with her and her parents, and afterwards accom- 
panied the countess and his betrothed to the 
opera, and the next day Lady Kate actually 
dined at’ Windsor with her Majesty the Queen. 
That was on the Thursday, and on the following 
Monday she was about to become the wife of a 
poor land agent, an individual who might be 





dismissed for a whim. 





push her into a well, because if we did, ten to,! 





She knew that she was to go portionless, nay, 
penniless, to the-arms of her loving. husband. 
She knew that the doors 6f-her father’s house 
would soon be closed on her’ for ever ; that. those 
smiles and those,kind words which her. parents 
lavished.on her now were the last that she would 
ever receivé from them. ‘She knew her mother’s 
proud, stern heart. She would never forgive 
her, not if her.child were dying, not if,she her- 
self -were dyirg. 

Lady Kate. knew all this, knew that she must 
bid adieu to the pomps and vanities of the 
world, to the “great »shining ;sham;”’ as the 
elder: Renfrew called seciety, that,.henceforth 
her lot would be. cast.in with, homely, middle- 
classfolk, who must;earn their bread before they 
ate it. 

Yet, .her, purpose, never faltered; her resolve 


has flapped his,wings ‘thrice nobody can -see | Reverwaverad. Wii Cesthalonslayherhengi- 


ness; with hia life im-a garnet; would be‘. better 


| than -life,in a palace -with ‘the wamarquis. So 


Kate walked,on, smiling, fearless; resolute, ‘to 
meet, the life which she had chosen ; for jherself, 
the man whom her heart. owned:as:its; lord, and 
master. 


* * -* * * 


Two wedding days arefixed=for Lady Kate 
Ormond. One is for Wednesday, at the church 
of St. George’s, Hanover-Square ;-the other is 
for the Monday before the Wednesday at the 
ugly-looking little church called St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, in the Gray’s Inn’Road. “Two-wedding- 
days! two bridegrooms! two wedding dresses ! 
two levers! 

- “How strange! - Well - may’ they -call -me 
Madeap Kate,” the young. beauty said~to her- 
self, with -a weary sigh. 

And-why did she sigh? Because Cecil was 
out of tewn,and-the post had passed and -had 
not -brought-her a letter from him ? 


* * ae * e 


It happened “th.t there was a recess that 
week, and “Parliament. nox sitting, gave Cecil 
an oprortunity of being away, and he employed 
the time in looking over the accounts with the 
retiring land agent whom he was to succeed, 
and in prepa®ing the pretty-house which stood 
in the wide grounds of Fiaxmoor G ange for the 
reception of his bride, for Kate had told him to 
furnish it according to his taste. 

**T shall be quite sure tolike what you like,” 

she. had said to,him. “ Only Jet the little 
drawing-room be pale green, and the ,carpet a 
crimson ground strewn with pale green leaves, 
the colour of, the chairs, and let tae walls be 
white, with a few good engravings, but let, the 
subjects be cheerful, and there must be ehina 
and books. You shall furnish the, dining- 
room.” 
Sir James Hatton, the present kind patron of 
Cecil, had advanced him two hundred pounds 
to furnish his-house, and the ardent lover went 
on with the work of love in an ecstacy of hope 
and expectation. 

“Only I must go up to London on Saturday 
and perhaps I shall see-my darling on the 
Sunday that divides us..from our wedding-day. 
I wonder if I shall.” 

And thus wondering he journeyed up to 
London from Stafford on the Saturday a‘ter- 
noon. It is a journey of some four hours, but 
Cecil would not have found those bours weari- 
some if he,had been cheered by a letter from 
Kate. For some reason or other, however, his 
adored had not given him the haj;piness of a 
letter from -her for the space of two whol» 
days. When the train arrived at the Padding- 
ton terminus, the first. person he saw in the 
crowd was Miss Pomfret,.whose face looked 
very pale and scared. He sprang out and rushed 
to her. 

“What is the matter?” he gasped. 
thing; I can see it in your face.” 

And “Miss Pomfret thrust a letter into his 
hand. 7 

«« You had better go somewhere and read it 
quietly,” she said. “Don’t agitate yourself, 
Mr. Renfrew.” 


«Some- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


DRIVEN TO MADNESS. 
Drug thy memories lest thou learn :*, 
Lest thy heart be put to proof, 
In the deac, unhappy night, 
And when tie ruin is on the roof. 
TxNweson. 


Cron burried into a waiting-roomavhere the 
gas was alight. ‘There he ture open tnedetter 
and read-as follows : 


“ Our marriage cannot take place on Monday | ' 


as planned. I cannot get all the I ae- | 
quire packed by that time. Pomfret give. 
you this to-morrow, Sunday. oecntieas to! 
see ne, although we shall be in the, 
gether. Please send a note to: Geode’ 
to say that the marriage must be ‘put off till 
Monday week. Don’t ask Pomifret a word about 
it; she Goes not understand how cruelly I am 
placed, mor how strangely circumstances are 
against "me. an ut off my marriage ‘with 
the marquis till th ‘ednesday week. Ail the 
ou shave been villien to, = told that that 
is deferred. I-will-explain allon that 
op ite week when I become your wife., 
aif then, my love, adieu. Kare.” 


“But what does this all mean, Pomfret?” 
said Cecil, striding up to the pale-faced maid, 
who-was now to leave the 
i don’t nage me er Heaven’s sake’ tell 

g- Liam oliering ‘toctues. As 
Lady Mate ill ? 


“Yes,” said Pomfret, wheeling suddenly | 
round and looking straight at Cecil with her 
evil eyes. “That is the ‘truth, though _— 
want ‘to\coneeal \it from ‘the world. ‘She thas 
met with an accident—burnt her face most 
dreadfully. They say she-will-be disfigured for 
life; but she hopes it will be well by Monday 
week. For Heaven’s sake don’t tell her I have 
told you, and don’t attempt to see her. She 
would be wild if she thought either you or the 
marquis knew cf this. For oh, she is very 
vain.” 

Cecil. did not-know - how it ‘was, -but.-he-had 
the very greatest desire to take Miss Pomfret 
by: the shoulders and shake‘her until. she .could 
notstir. However, these savage and inhuman 
impulses are ‘happily all.kept under control -by 
the rules of ‘commonsense ‘which ‘guide our 
everyday life, and, Cecil was as: polite to Miss 
Pomfret as if she Rad been-a countess and he 
a knight of the Bath. 

“ How did the accident happen ?’’-he ventured 
to ask, 

“Oh, don’t ask me; I cannot tell,” Miss 
Vom‘ret answered. “It-is-something dread- 
ful that dear Lady Kate is ‘such a-maricap. She 
wanted to make a bet with me that there were 
five-men in love with her at -the same’ time— 
you, the marquis, and three more,‘and she said 
she would boil all -her lovers names’ in a little 
faney saucepan-of burnished: metal that she has 
lined with beautiful paintings om china, and she 
put some explosive-stuff-into’the saucepan to 
make the-rolls‘of paper fly-out, and scalded her 
face—oh, mm The marquis’ has not seen 
her, indeed, I-am quite, quite sure that the 
poor young: lady is «disfigured for life, and I 
don’t think when the marquis sees her that he 
will be willing to marry-her. He knows no- 
thing of all this. The countess is most-eruel to 
my dear young lady, while all. she thinks: of is 
that you won’t love her any more when you see 
the dreadful scar on-her face.” 

“Tell her,” .replied.Cecil,-while his heart 
sank, “that I love her souland her mind and 
hcr sweet yoiceand her loving ways, mot her 
beauty alone. If she were in truth so changed 
that I could not recognise her, I should. still 
love her with the devoted love of my whole 


. heart.” 


Miss Pomfret tossed her head and. broke into 
a cold langh. 

¢Exense me, but I can hardly believe ‘that, 
Mr. Renfrew,” she satd. “I have seen too much 
of the world. and I am-sadly afraid that when 


| Benfrew, do not 


shocked. I have not told you half how bad the 
accident is.” 

Cecil felt as much anguish of soul perhaps as 
ae would have felt of body if his flesh had been 
torn with hot pincers. He was white as death. 
Miss Pomfret, who hated him for bis love to 
Kate Ormond, looked at him and enjoyed his 
sufferings with the ap--reciation of a fiend. 

Well,” she said at last, “nothing is to be 
‘gained by staying here. You must go to 
Grosv nor Square and take your place in the 
warl’s library, for there is work there for you'to 
jeatbbend to— correspondence to answer as you 
uvest know, and all to-morrow Sunday vou must 
keep out-of the way of Lady Kate. Don’t be 
| astomished at anything, and wait until Monday | 
week ;and:you had better write to the elergy- 
manand tell him thatthe marriage won't take 
placeon'the Monday. Let me bring you some 
papertand pens from the bookstall, and then 
youwamwrite the note here and Iwill post it.” 

Gedil Renfrew thought inthe@ays that came 
after that he must have-been imsane to have 
obeyed ‘titis terrible woman ashe did without 
questioning ‘her, but i+meverentered his head to 
doubt that Kate’s benattifnl face was disfigured 
ee sad mews ‘@temned and stupe- 

» pens, ink, and 


“Pomc: bron the 
» ‘amd he 


mctually wrote the deititver ‘so ‘the clergyman tell- 
Sug him thatthe 
wn the day ‘imed,:2md’then Pomfret took the 
detter and stamped iit. 

eral ee | wg dbo prarmrad ‘and, oh, Mr. 
tto see Lady Kate to-} 


morrew ; it is just she will take it into 
her » ihead: that shewill see you ; if she 
should come ana rap at your door hide, don’t 


| dook at her, it-will shock you-so, but.after Wed" 


nesdwy the doctor is-going to use another jotion 
which he thinks will work wonders, then you 
might see her; but,oh, not to-morrow, for, 
indeed, now she’ is at the-worst,” and Pomfret 
shed some crocodile tears. 

Poor Cecil still felt that odd desire to shake 
her violently and call her a serpent, a toad, and 
several other names equally complimentary that 
occurred tothim, but he was aiman anda gentle- 
man, he was. more than polite to the lady’s-maid, 
who went her way at length leaving him with a 
most horrible load. at his heart and a sensation 
that suggested that suddenly the whole world 
was upset, and all the good people of his 
acquaintance, himself among the number, were 
walking on their heads. 


* * * & * 


He returned to Grosvenor Sauare, found his 
way to the library, wrote some-letters, and then 
partook of a cup of coffee, then he went to bed 
and -was tormented by the wildest dreams ‘all 
nicht. 

How did the miserable Sunday «pass during 
which Miss Pomfret had told -him that he was 
not to attempt to-see or speak to his beloved ? 
Alas, his best: beloved,and under‘the same roof 
with -her. 

«Tt was enough,” ‘he-said‘to himself, “to 
drive him mad.” 

The whole day was mysterious, for nothing in 
the house gave any ‘indication. that suffering and 
sorrow lurked under the roof. ‘The young secre- 
tary was left alone, and his meals, all dainty 
ones, were brought to him at the regular hours. 
The footman who waited:on him looked solemn, 
itis true, but, then, that footman always did 
look solemn. There ‘was the sound of music in 
the house, and laughter once or twice sounded 
on ‘the staircase, or Cecil thought so. 

His window, ’as-we know, only commanded a 
view of a very dull garden» where Kate never 
walked; once he thought he heard Kate’s voice 
on the stairs, and he was rushing out~ when he 
remembered that Pomfret had told -him-not to 
attempt to see Lady Kate. 

«T-should-not like to-see her suddenly,’’ he 
said, covering his eyes with his ‘hands, “ not-if 
she is so much ehanged-as that.” 





you do see poor dear Lady-Kate you will be | 


And the dreary summer -day passed, and ‘the 


would not take place |’ 


next dawned—the day that was to have been his 
wedding morn—and when he was summoned 
into ‘thre library to attend the earl, the nobleman 
was -as’ cheerful as ever, talked against the 

Gladstone party, and the Radicals, the Home 
Rulers, and the Parnellites justas if he had not 
known that his only child, his lovely treasure, 
was upstairs suffering pain, and the fear that 
her glorious loveliness was destroyed for 
ever. 

Howecil got through that morning’s work 
hemever knew, and yet it seemed that he per- 
4ormed all the business mechanically and excel- 
lently, fordate in the afternoon there was the 
old earl-complimenting him on the neainess and 
paccuracy and clearness of his eorrespondence 
while he glanced over a few of the letters which 
his secretary had written, and then submitted 
- wee for approval or otherwise before posting 

m. 


After that Cecilwenc foram hour’s stroll in 
‘the: park before dinner. Hitherto, up to this 
timeand during the happy, wild, brief period of 
hiswecret engagement with Kate , this 
hout’s lounge in the park had been a happy time 
for him, he bad either had a sweet letter of hers 
‘to-read and re-read, or he had had mow and then 
the supreme felicity of even meeting her under 
‘the trees in Kensington Gardens, when it was 
supposed that she was paying some orthodox 
visitor partaking of some fashionable afternoon 
tea. 


Pomfret, clever,:adroit, cunning Pomfret had 
‘contrived 4ll these secret medtings,‘and now it 
| seemed ‘that she had abandoned ‘the lovers, and 
ja horrible feeling of desolation ed on the 
heart of Cecil. The-Row was fallleficay riders. 
He looked towards it with a vague,strange ex- 
but pectation, not-exadtly of seeime lovely ‘Kate, 

who was confined to her chamber hiding ber dis- 


figured face. 

And yet, good heavens ! there she was, lovelier, 
more radiant than ever, in her exquisitely- fitting 
black riding habit, with a collar of dead gold 
round her throat, and a velvet cap and plume. 
She was mounted on a cream-coloured horse, a 
mecnificent-creature, the gift of the marquis, 
her betrothed, and by her -side rode that 
betrothed—the marquis, fair and slim, erect, 
gracetul, haughty, with a well-bred hauteur. 
One look the Lady Kate gave her lover, the next 
moment she turned away her head and was 
answering some remark of her betrothed with a 
joyous, ringing laugh. 

4 Treachery, treachery !” said the maddened 
Cecil to himself. “Her face is fresh and deli- 
cate as a blush rose—she has not so muchas 
been too warmly kissed by the summer sunshine, 
there is not the slightest tan on the proud face.” 

Proud face? Yes, she was haughty as a 
Spanish queen, cold as a goddess in marble, 
cruel as death. The flash in those blue eyes 
spoke volumes of scorn. 

«Then has she played with me all this time 
for the- express purpose of driving me mad, 
spoiling the strong life of a young ‘and ardent 
and ambitions man? I-have read of such 
devilries in novels and poems. Is Kate, whom 
1 worshipped as an angel, then, a fiend, and is 
my life spoiled, for if ‘T don’t ‘have her for my 
wife I shall go mad. I would rather die than 
see her tke wife of yonder man, or any man!” 

Cecil was white as death while he leaned on 
the rails and looked for the return of Lady 
Kate. At last she came, brighter and more 
radiant than before, laughing merrily at some 
remark of the French marquis, and not vouch- 
safing one glance—not one to that most miser- 
able Cecil, “yound whose neck she had wound 
her-white arms only a few days ago, calling him 
her love, her life, her happiness, ‘whose lips had 
been. pressed to her in the fondest of kisses. 

«“ Pomfret, she must be the serpent. She has 
told me falsehoods; she has told Kate false- 
hoods. I must see her; I must have it ex- 
plained. This is Monday. This morning was 
to have been my wedding morn; this night 
Kate and I were to have been far away on the 
wide sea, hand joined in hand for life—man and 
wife, and now it seems that a wie -eujf has 





sudcenly opened between us. Kate, Kate, I 
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shall do some dark deed that wiil make men 
shudder unless my good angel restrains me. 
Your treachery is driving me mad!’ 

The lovely Kate Ormond passed him once 
more, this time without taking the slightest 
notice of him. After that she rode out of the 
park gates with her betrothed, and Cecil Ren- 
trew returned to the house in Grosvenor 
Square. 


. * ” * ~ 


It was late into the night. Cecil had gone 
through the pretence of dining. He had sat 
up smoking and pretending to read quite un2on- 
scious of even the name of the book which he 
held in his hand. He had not been able to 
see Pomfret, who had kept sedulously out of his 
way. 

He dared not attempt to see the Lady Kate ; 
he heard casually that she was going to the 
opera attended by the marquis and chaperoned 
by her mother, and he had gone out into the 
hall almost wild with excitement and rage and 
grief, when he heard the little noise and bustle 
on the grand staircase that announced the de- 
parture. And the Lady Kate had passed him 
without a look, superb in her ivory satin dress, 
holding her lovely head aloft. She had not 
been pale. A wondrous brightness shone in 
the blue eyes, and the cheeks had the loveliest 
pink flush, and the lips were parted in a smile. 
Poor Cecil did not know what the countess had 
said to her daughter after she was in the car- 
riage with her and the marquis on their way to 
the opera. 

“That young man, Kate, the secretary, in 
whom the earl places such confidence, is in my 
opinion an odious person.” 

“Why?” Kate had answered, with an 
assumed carelessness. 

“Oh, did you not see himr sh out into the 
kall as if on purpose to meet us as we passed 
out, and with such a wild white tragic face, as 
if he were rehearsing the part of some half 
maniac in a play.” 





[LOvg’s MISGIVINGS. ] 


“Oh, what is the use of noticing those sort 
of people,” Kate had answered, with a little 
hysterical laugh. ‘I think the man is a little 
mad.” 

The countess said no more, but Henri Mar- 
quis de St. Germaine was, though proud as 
Lucifer, a Frenchman, and even a proud French- 
man takes notice of human faces and their 
varying expressions, though the faces be the 
faces of men in inferior rank, for Frenchmen 
are by natnre more naturally students of man- 
kind than are Englishmen, and the marquis 
saw a gleam—a gleam of jealous fire in the dark 
eyes of the secretary that he did not like. 
Also the laugh and the carelessness of Kate 
were forced, he could detect that, and he said 
to himself: 

‘* Mademoiselle is most charming, but she is 
ord she is sentimental, and some time 

ago, before I came here, she gave monsieur, the 
secretary, reason to think she admired him. He 
is a handsome fellow, a dozen years or s0 
younger than Iam, deuce take him; and he is 
what one may call furiously in love with made- 
moiselle, or I never saw love in human eyes in 
my life. I therefore, when mademoiselle be- 
comes Madame la Marquise, must see that 1 on- 
sieur, the secretary, is disposed of. I would not 
kill him if I-could help it, but there are other 
ways of getting rid of a fellow whom one does 
the honour to hate.” 

Thus thought the marquis, and he spoke 
only of music and—and dancing to his betrothed 
and her mother, and they entered the opera and 
professed themselves enchanted with La Patti. 
And meanwhile Cecil sat alone smoking furi- 
ously and watching, not for Kate, but for Pom- 
fret. But the night passed, and the traitress 
did not appear 

Then came the sound of the return. Cecil 
dared not rush out a second time, though he 
felt as if he could have laid hold of the glisten- 
ing skirts of Lady Kate and claimed her as his 
bride in face of her proud mother and her lordly 
betrothed, but yet he dared not, for the face of 
Kate was changed towards him, and if she nad 





ridiculed him before the marquis, he was 
afraid that he should kill him, so he still waited 
and watched for a chance of speaking to her 
alone, of asking her why she had sent Pomfret 
to tell him all those falsehoods, and all night 
long he paced his room like a caged lion, and 
at the earliest streak of day he sat down, when 
the thought struck him and penned his love a 
long agonised letter, a letter Gerce and angry, 
with wounded love. This letter he sealed, 
directed, and then he said to himself: 

“How is this to reach her? Shall I post it 
or not ?” 

And at last he resolved to post it, so he went 
out himself and put it in the pillar-box, and he 
knew that in the ordinary course of events it 
would reach Kate about midday. At midday 
he watched, and he managed to be in the hall, 
and he saw a footman crossing the hall with 
all the letters in a basket. Then he rushed 
into his room and waited, but the day waned 
and Lady Kate Ormond made no sign. Then 
came night and darkness, and another weary 
pacing of his chamber, and then the morning— 
great Heaven, the wedding morning—which 
was to give her to Henri Marquis of St. Ger- 
maine, to have and to hold from thatyday forth 
till death should them pa t. 

«I must see her,” said Cecil; “‘I must speak 
to her. I will if it costs me my life !” 


(To be Continued.) 


A Horeness Casz.—The following scene 
really occurred in a public school : Teacher 
(vent on thorough examination) —“ Where was 
Louis XVI. while the convention was held?” 
Scholar—“ Versailles.” ‘ Where is Versailles ?” 
—<Near Paris.’ Where is Paris ??—* In 
France.” ‘ Where is France ?”’—‘ In Europe.” 
“Where is Europe?” Scholar (patronisingly) 
—“If you don’t know that I’m afraid it’s a 
hopeless case!’ The examination came to an 
abrupt and demoralising close. 
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THE GIPSY’S DARLING. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


—< 
> 


CHAPTER I. 
MARMADUKE’S RIVAL. 


TREVELYAN Haut is one of the grandest old 
properties in the county of Cheshire, a district 
prolific in ancient buildings and interesting 
relics of the past. A magnificent view of the 
surrounding country can be obtained from its 
windows, which is not eclipsed even from the 
walls of the city of Chester itself, when looking 
down from those relics of feudal ages over the 
pleasant valley of the Dee. 

It stands in the centre of many thousands of 
rich acres, and a few years ago was the abode of 
the wealthy Sir Arthur Trevelyan, who resided 
there with his wife, Lady Theresa, and his son, 
Marmaduke Trevelyan. Once they had been 
the gayest of the gay, the life and soul of the 
county, Sir Arthur being the master of the 
hounds and on friendly terms with all the mag- 
nates of the county. 

But at the time our story opens they never 
went into society, living a secluded life. Sir 
Arthur was a great reader ; his wife had become 
a religious devotee, and was constantly in the 
chapel attached to the Hall, listening to the 
ministrations of her private chaplain and the 
singing of her private choir. 

Marmaduke Trevelyan was a young man of 








twenty-three, and he solaced himself for the 
asceticism of his parents by shooting, fishing, 
and riding, of all which accomplishments, as | 
well as driving, he was a master. He had been | 
educated at Eton and Oxford, and intended 
some day to be a politician, but his efforts in | 
that direction were not very encouraging, for | 
when he put himself forward at an election for | 
Member for the county the constituency were 
unkind enough to reject him, so he bided his 
ume waiting for another opportunity. 
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There was only one thing that ever ruffled the 
serenity of Sir Arthur Trevelyan, and that was 
the arrival of gipsies on his estate. When 
this was reported to him he always flew into 
a violent passion and had them ordered off, yet 
they often persisted in coming, as if they did it 
to annoy him. The reason for his enmity to the 
wandering children of the moon was popularly 
supposed to be owing to the fact that fifteen 
years ago he had quarrelled with a tribe of 
gipsies encamped on his land, and had struck 
the queen with his riding-whip. 

That night a fire, believed to be of incendiary 
origin, was discovered at the Hall, and not ex- 
tinguished until the best part of one wing was 
entirely consumed. This of itself was not suffi- 
cient to account for his hatred of the gipsies, 
though everyone thought they were the ori- 
ginators of the conflagration, having set the 
house on fire in the night for the purpose of 
revenge. 

There was more than this. His infant 
daughter, about twelve months old, was sleeping 
with the nurse in the wing, and she was sup- 


posed to have perished in the flames, together |- 


with her guardian, as they were never seen 
afterwards. He could prove nothing against 
the gipsies, who were allowed quietly to decamp, 
but his hatred to them was intensified, for he 
looked upon them as the destroyer of his child, 
and they were not seen on his land again for 
some years. 

Marmaduke Trevelyan did not share his 
father’s aversion to the gipsies, whom he looked 
upon as a feeble, harmless kind of folk, though 
he invariably sent them away to oblige his 
parents. He was of opinion that the fatal fire 
was accidental, and owing to his inability to 
remove his father’s prejudice, he never discussed 
the matter. A blight had fallen on his parents, 
and from the time of the death of the baby 
they were never seen to smile. 

Liking a country life, and being a thorough 
sportsman, Marmaduke would have been happy 
enough if it had not been for one circumstance. 
He had a rival. Ever since he was 2 boy at 
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| Eton he had been irritated by the rivalry of the 


young Lord Carrisbrook, who was about his own 
age. Carrisbrook was in the same form with 
him; he passed better examinations, played 
football and cricket better, and swam and rowed 
better ; in fact, eclipsed him in everything. At 
the university it was the same thing, and to 
make matters worse, his lordship’s property 
adjoined that of the T'revelyans, and they could 
not avoid frequently coming in contact with 
each other. 

At the election it was Carrisbrook who beat 

him. They were always clashing. On the first 
day of the shooting season his lordship always 
made the largest bag; in the hunting-field he 
was invariably in at the death of tie tox, while 
Marmaduke was half a mile behind, and if 
there was a grand ball at Chester Carrisbrook 
would not fail to dance first with the handsomest 
young ladies. This rivalry embittered Marma- 
duke Trevelyan’s life, and he hated Lord Carris- 
brook with such a fierce intensity that they never 
met without glaring at each other, and fora 
long time they had not spoken. 
One morning in the month of June, when the 
family of the 'I'revelyans were seated at break- 
fast, and the grateful perfume of the rose was 
wafted in from the garden through the windows, 
Summers, the head keeper, made his appearance 
at the threshold of the door. He was a stout, 
grey-headed old man, who had been on the 
estate for years, and was not much given to 
talking. 

“What is it, Summers ?” asked the baronet. 

“ Gipsies, Sir Arthur,” laconically replied the 
keeper. 

Sir Arthur Trevelyan’s face became convulsed 
with rage. The gipsies had not troubled him 
much lately, and he thought they had gone 
away for ever. 

«* Where are they ?” he asked. 

“On the skirts of the old gorse, Sir Arthur,” 
replied Summers. 

« Warn them off.” 

«They won't go.” 
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This reply made the baronet pale with sup- 
pressed fury. 

“T’ll lock them up as rogues.and vagabonds,” 
he cried. 
once. Get the police and show ‘the 
tramps no me rey.” 

“Tl just takewa walk up there,” answered 
Marmaduke, as Summers retiredaliter 
his unwelcome ne@ws. 
his father. “ ¥ou/must-rid--me@f ‘these waga- 
bonds.” 

“T have not time to spare to-day,” retamed 
Marmaduke. 

“ And why not?” 

“It is the race day at Cannock, and I rideamy | 


black mare.in the steeplechase; father, at three 


o'clock.” 
* Let’ that.go.” 
“Tcannot. Lord Carrisbrook rides too;and I 
have backed myself heavily to beat him. it is 
quite a local even’ 


“Why did you notamerition it before ?”\ a wed} 
mo interest in such } 


Sir Arthur. 

“Oh, I.know 
things,”replied Marmaduke. 

Lady Trevelyan a up. 

«* Is.it dangerous ?” she asked. 

“Some people thitik #o,”-he xeturned, care- 
lessly. 

« For heaven'sigalebe careful. Iwas abways 
afraid of horses, amit anything were teyhappen 
to you I should neversurviveat-” 

Marmadukeassured her shemeed aenoeetees |i 
apprehension*en. his@ecommt,as one 
of the few things-he ‘understeod. to perfection. 
Finishing his emer lhe started out for the 
gipsies’ encampment, 
should have the. bother of ordering them away, 
bat. meen roge to remove them by) ‘force, if 
necessary, “to oblige his father. He i 
that they had camped in the) neighbourhood 
simply for the race day,.as‘they.could pick up a 
little money by telling fortunes and selling the 
trifling knicknacks they were in the habit of 
making. 

The spot they had selected for-their encamp- 
ment was a field at the extremity of the Tre- 
velyan estate. Behind them was the wood called 
the gorse; in front was a little read, on the 
other side of which was the property of Lord 
Carrisbrook. Standing near the-caravan was a 
woman of venerable appearance, and not devoid 
of arude kind of majestic dignity. “This was 
Madge Lee, the queen of the gipsies. Near her 
was her husband, ‘Elthas, the chief of ‘the tribe. 
Two more persons stood near them, one a young 
gipsy named Isaac, the other a-girl of- sixteen. 
The four were conversing earnestly. 

“TI donot wish to go to the racecourse and 
tell fortunes,” said Leila, impatiently. ‘This 
spot was always a favourite of mine, and I- want 
to wander in the-wood, pick flowers, and think 
of old times.” 

“You shall-do as I please,” replied -Elthas, 
angrily. 

Isaac was in love withthe lovely Leila, and 
he looked appealingly at his father. 

*« Do not. be harsh with her,” he said. 

«‘She shall obey me!” cried Elthas. 

“Yes,” said. Madge Lee. ‘It is:not well for 
the gipsy. maiden to gainsay one who has been 
to her as her father.” 

«But he is.no more a parent of mine than 
you are,” exclaimed Leila. “That I know,and 
that everyone in the tribe will support. What 
vight has he to dictate to me what I shall do?” 

She stamped her foot angrilyon the green 
sward. 

“That is true enough, my child,” answered 
Elthas, more temperately. ‘We found you 
when a baby.” 

« Where ?” 

Elthas laughed in a sarcastic manner, and 
his merriment subsided into a sardonic grin. 

«Where !”’ he repeated. ‘‘ Like Moses:in the 
bullrushes, you were abandoned by your 
mother and left by the roadside in a basket.” 

The tears came into Leila’s eyes, and she had 
great difficulty in driving them back again. 

** You know more than that about me,” she 
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miss thei shelitel-you true.” 

“No, no. Are-you aware-that youare “tres: 
passing here, and that you are liable to be 
arrested. I do-not’wish to proceed to extremi- 
ties with you, but you must move away at 
once.” 

“ Who are’you who speak thus?” 

“Well, considering that the land-belongs-to 
my father, and that I am’ Marmaduke Trevel- 
yan, I think that I-have a right to-speak,” ‘he 
said. 

Madge Lee changed countenance when she 
heard -his name, for she knew -well-what a 
deadly and persistent enemy of her-race Sir 
Arthur-was. 

“Wecannot move until to-morrow, ‘sir,”’she 
exclaimed. “It isn’t reasonableto‘ask us.” 

«You will goimmediately, my good woman,” 
Marmaduke said, sternly, “ and understand that 
avhen I say a thing L:mean it.” 

Leila had continued standing close to him, 
wondering if he would -have his destiny re- 
vealed. She was well up in the‘.patter”’ used 
by gipsies when appealed to in this connection, 
and was quite ready to ‘tell him about the ‘fair 
lady who was waiting to fall in love with-him, 
and how he would meet with an unexpected dis- 
appointment and cross the seas, with a good 
deal more to the same effect. 

“T should not mind ‘dipping into the future,” 
said Marmaduke, “if you were to predict that 
I-was going to kiss you.” 

Leila coloured up and ‘looked annoyed. ‘It 
was not the first time she had been ‘spoken ‘to 
in this way, but at all times it irritated her. 

«Because I am a poor girl, do you think 
you as a gentleman have a right to insult me,” 
she demanded. 

These words were heard by Isaac, «who -was 
watching them with the eye of a lynx. 

“Insult you!” said Isaac. “Who'dare do 
that?” 

‘‘Mind “your own business, Isaac,” replied 
Leila, who knew his fiery, impetuous nature. 

“I make this my business, and if anyone says 
a word to you, he will have to talk tome. I 
can use my fists!” 

He accompanied this-speech with a defiant 
look at-Marmaduke. 

«So can I, my good fellow,” -Marmaduke re- 
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The only reply that-Isaac made to this was to 
walk close up to Mr. Trevelyan, his ‘lips parted, 
his nostrils dilated, and ais breath coming with 
difficulty. Marmadukertook no notice of him, 
and addressing himsélfto Leila, said: 
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lithy-over a-hedge which 
parated the-field from ‘the road, and running 
up, exclaimed : 

“ What is the matter ?” 

Marmaduke took one glance at the new comer, 
and felt as if he could sink through the ground 
with shame. It was’ Lord Carrisbrook, his 
rival. 


CHAPTER II. 
LELLA’SB LOVERS. 


Waetuer Carrisbrook had seen him struck 
by the gipsy or not:he.couldimot tell. It wasa 
terrible disgrace to receive a blow and: not be 
able to return it, so-he fervently hoped that he 
had not, though it looked extremely probable 
that he-would very shortly hear all about it i 
he pursued his inquiries much further. 

«What is the -matter?’”’ said: his lordship 
again. 

Leila looked at him and thought that though 
Marmaduke was handsome he was - better loox- 
ing, and her ‘heatt at once-went out towards 
him, forshe saw in him a generous “protector 
and a firm’friend. There ‘was something 0 
honest and manly im-his face. 

She had not disliked ‘Marmaduke until he 
asked her to sell her‘kisses, which she naturally 
resented. As for Isaac, she regarded{him as her 
brother. She knew very well “that he admired 
her, and would marry her ‘if she consented. 
Whenever he approacived the subject she always 
cut him short, for she félt in her-heart'that she 
could never love the young gipsy well enough 
to be his wife. She did not prevent -him from 
hoping that she would one day regard him. with 
more favour and he was at all times desperately 
jealous of her. 

«Mr. Trevelyan -insulted me,” said Leila, 
“‘and Isaac here knocked him down.” 

Marmaduke flushed to the eyes.as’ Lord Carris- 
brook regarded him scornfully. 

«‘Insulted you!’ heremarked; “although wé 
are not the best of friends, I must say that I 
can scarcely believe Mr. Trevelyan would do 
thing of that sort.” 

“Thank you for that, Carrisbrook,” replied 
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you. I give you my. word of honour that I had 
no idea of insulting the girl.” 

“ Indeed y° 

“No, .Ieame-here, to turn thesespeople. off 
our land, as my father has particular reasons: for 
not wishing to. have them anywhere near the 
house, and if they don’t go, I will speedily get 
someone to quicken their. movements.” 

“ Tf that is all,” exclaimed Lord |Carnisbrook, 
«all they have to dois to cross. the read and 
camp on my_estate.” 

« Do you mean, that?” 

“Certainly I do,” was the firm reply. 

“Then all I. can. say is that it is;not very 
neighbourly. I expel the vagabonds,.you take 
them in,” said) Marmaduke, deeply arritated. 

“Really your opinion.is a, matter of .mdiffer- 
enge to me,” answered ,Lord, Carrisbrook, ‘I 
suppose 1 can do as [ like with my)land, as; you 
con with yours. . ,If.these poor people like:to en- 
camp across the road, they, are perfectly at 
liberty and welcome to. do,so.” 

The gipsies. sat. up.a loud cheer and. several 
shook him by the:hand: warmly. 

“May the Lord bless and protect you,” »said 
Madge; “we are hunted and driven from, pillar 
to post. "We have nowhere to lay our. headsand 
you will always have luck for, being kind to the 
poor gipsies.” 

Marmaduke ,shrugged bis shoulders and 
elevated his eyebrows superciliously. 

“T wish you joy of your.acquisition.. Better 
look after -your. pockets, and. your plate,” be 
observed.” 

“Oh, Pm not, afraid,” replied. Lord. Carris- 
brook, adding: ‘“Come, my friends, pack up and 
cross the road to the promised land. I will.give 
orders that you shall not be interfered with.” 

He extended his hand: to Leila. 

“ Will you not walk with:me,” he continued, 
“and select a spot for your people ?” 

“With pleasure,” Leila answered. 

They started off tegether, leaving Marmaduke 
Trevelyan more mortified than ever. His rival 
had heard of his;disgrace. _He had.made friends 
with the gipsies, while he himself had made 
mortal enemies, of them,and, worst of all, he 
had walked away with the. pretty girl, who had 
made such a deep impression .on him at_first 
sight, that he. wanted to buy a kiss from;her. 

“How. I hate him,” he. murmured,,as he 
strolled away.from the scene of his. mortifica- 
tion. “It was always thus, but I will see that 
girl again, come what may.” 

The gipsies were busy..getting their belong- 
ings together, striking the tents, harnessing the 
horses and. making other. preparations to. move, 
so they, rejoicing in their hearts at their good 
iortune, took no more. notice of him and he 
went on his way gnashing his teeth, and having 
all uncharitableness in his heart. 

The occurrences.of the, morning were a severe 
blow to Marmaduke Trevelyan, who proceeded to 
the racecourse, to, see if his horse had arrived 
and to prepare for the contest. Meanwhile 
Lord Carrisbrook:and Leila proceeded to select 
a spot for the new encampment, and when ‘they 
came to a.place where seven elm trees were 
clumped together she paused. 

“TI think this. will: be very. nice, 
marked. : 

_“ You can istay.as. long as you like,” replied 
his lordship, “it is very.mean of Sir Arthur 
Trevelyan to wage :war.acainst.youas. he does.” 

“ He lost a child-ina ‘fire and accuses us of 
being the cause of-the-disaster. -Hehas- become 
erotchetyon the -point. By ‘the way, it 
appeared.as: f,you did not like-Mr. Trevelyan 
much.” 

“There is no love lost between us,” answered 
Lord Carrisbrook. ‘But I ean afford to be 
generous as I- beat him in-everything I touch.” 

“ Perhaps that is the reason why you are not 
friends. 

“T suppose so. “He has not spoken to me for 
along time, though we were schoolfellows. I 
expect to defeat him-to-day in the steeplechase. 
You will be quite close, the cocrse is on my 
ground in the adjoining meadow.” 

“Of course I shall be there. My people insist 
Upon my telling fortunes. Itisa disagreeable 


”? 


she re- 





life. . I :cannot. tell.you, how I-hate: it,” .said 
Leila; “if you win I shall be glad.” 

** Will you ?. That:is kind, of you,” exclaimed 
Lord Carrisbroak. “It’s a pity for youito lead 
this. kind of existence. You »were fitted by 
nature for something better.” 

** Do. you think:sa ?” 

Lord Carrisbrook stooped down .and-gathered 
some blue belisowhich: grew at his feet, twisted 
a bit of grass: round ‘their stalks:to, hold them 
together and, presented them to her. 

“Indeed Ido. You would:grace a palace. I 
am not flattering you. What I say: is my 
opinion. Ihave seen alittle of the world and 
youare.one of the prettiest girls I have. ever 
met.” . 

“One of them ?” cried Leila, with a smile. 

Iwill not make any qualification—shall I 
say. the prettiest? What.is your name? Excuse 
me for asking, I have taken .a.greatjinterest in 


“Leila,” she softly murmured, averting, her 
eyes from his steadfast gaze. 

“* What else ?” 

‘Alas, nothing. Iam a waif and astray. The 
gipsies found me when I was.a baby, they. have 
been my kind friends and L cannot. refuse. to tell 
fortunes, as it is the only return I can make for 
their goodness.” 

Lord  Carrisbrook’s 
deepened. 

«* What would you say to anyone who offered 
to.give you.a;name, little one?” he asked, “and 
put you, in a-position which would place, you 
above the necessity of predicting an uncertain 
future for credulous dupes, if I may. be allowed 
the expression.” 

*I.would adore him,” Leila exclaimed. “I 
would love him as a father.” 

* But I am slightly.too young to stand in 
such a position to you,” answered his lord- 
ship. 
“You! Oh, what have i-said? I did not 
think you were speaking ,of. yourself. Why 
should you take an interest in a poor gipsy 
girl ?” 

“T scarcely know myself, yetit.isa fact. I— 
I want to see more of you, Leila, make your 
tribe.stay here.as long as you can. Good-day, 
pretty little girl. I must runaway now, for I 
have business to attend to.” 

Saying this, his lordship pressed her , hand 
affectionately and, raising his hat as politely as 
he would have done to the highest lady in the 
land, took his departure just as the gipsies 
began to arrive at their new camping ground 
with their goods. 

The gipsies soon made themselves at home in 
their new position; the dinner was cooked and 
eaten, after which they went to the racecourse 
to see what unconsidered -trifles Providence 
might be good.enough to putin their way. — It 
was only a local.affair, interesting -solely to the 
people: living in the vicinity. 

The farmers. and their sons were there, the 
gentry and their wives and daughters came in 
their carriages, and .the villagers _mustered 
strongly, but the great event of the day was the 
steeplechase over a very stiff course, for which 
there were fifteen entries. 

Leila went about from earriage to carriage 
and examined the palms of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen, telling them whether the line:of life was 
long or short and going through the old, old 
business which Madge Lee had taught her, 
being moderately successful in seducing the 
shillings and half-crowns from the purses of her 
patrons. 

At length the-great race came off and Leila 
stood: near the ropes watching the riders of the 
poor horses that had to .gallop so hard to gain 
the winning post. The .bell rang, tbe horses 
started and away they dashed, over hedges, 
ditches, hurdles, and water jumps until they 
made for home, when she saw two horses lead- 
ing, their riders plying whip and:spur. Lord 
Carrisbrook was in front, Marmaduke Trevelyan 
about a length behind him, and thongh the 
latter exerted every nerve to win, he was beaten 
by a head on the post. 

Lord Carrisbrook was the winner. 
he had defeated Lis opponent, and Leila felt 


interest in Leila 





As usual, | 
‘that Leila can never be yours, so it will be 


glad that it:was so,as:she:told him she should 
feel when he was speaking about the event in 
the morning. She turned away from the course 
to resume her vocation when there was a loud 
outery,.and she saw Madge Lee pushed along by 
a, policeman. 

**Go:on,” he said, “I saw you try to pick 
pockets. Sir Arthur’s son, has warned me about 
you. If I.see.you again you will get into 
trouble.” 

«I newer stole,” replied Madge, proudly. 

* Only when. you get.the chance, I suppose,” 
langhed the constable, and he, gave her another 

ush. 

* Don’t,do-that, please,” Madge Lee exclaimed. 
** You will be-sorry for it if you.do. .A man once 
struck me with -his riding-whip and he has re- 
gretted it ever. since—yes, -he will regret it to 
his dying day.” 

Leila took her by the arm and .prevented her 
from irritating the officerof the Jawany further. 
They walked along among ‘the: carriages, using 
the arts they employed on those occasions. 
People were having luncheon and money flowed 
freely into their hands. It was.a.gayand lively 
scene. 

Handsome men and beautiful, wéll-dressed 
women were talking and flirting, while the 
champagne corks popped loudly. It was no time 
to refuse the poor gipsies a few shillings for 
their predictions—what did it matter whether 
they came true or not? At length Madge Lee 
and Leila came to a grand carriage and stopped, 
hoping to attract the attention of its. occupants, 
but they were unsuccessful,as the crowd in that 
particular place was so great. 

“Tell your fortune, lady ?”’ asked Madge to 
the ladies. 

“ Shall [ tell what your fortune will be ?” said 
Leila to the gentlemen, accompanying her ques- 
tion with a smile. 

“Go away,” was the only reply they re- 
ceived. 

Being accustomed to this sert of rebuff, they 
continued their solicitations until a gentleman 
who came by seized’Madge Lee by the arm. The 
bell was just ringing to clear the course for the 
next race, and the pic-nicers were looking up 
from their, cold cnieken, lobster salad, and 
champagne to watch the contest. 

«What do you want with me?” cried Madge, 
in surprise. 

“ Come with me—I want to speak with you,” 
was the reply. “Doyounot knowme? Lam 
Marmaduke Trevelyan.” 

The gipsy hesitated a moment, but only fora 
moment, when she followed him from the course 
to a secluded spot, where no one could see 
them. 

‘** Madge Lee,” he exclaimed, “‘ you can make 
a friend or an enemy of me, just as you please. 
I have takena great liking to Lelia, and I want 
permission from you to woo her. Do not start 
or look surprised. I will make her my wife, if, 
after a slight courtship, I find she is all I think 
and hope she is.” 

The gipsy queen. did not return his. eager 
gaze with the responsive look that he shad ex- 
pected. 

“Marmaduke Trevelyan,” 

** Leila can never be your wife.” 

“Way not?” he asked, frowning angrily, 
«Am I not good enough for a gipsy girl ?” 

“Perhaps you are too good. Atall events, 
you cannot marry her, that is allI cansay. Let 
me go, I can waste no more time with you.” 

“‘By heavens, she shall marry me!” cried 
Marmaduke. ‘ Have I not condescended far 
enough to lower myself by offering her an 
alliance? I cannot understand my own feelings. 
I fall in love with a low-born girl at first sight 
and——” 

“Because your rival, Lord Carrisbrook, also 
fancied her sweet face, Mr. Trevelyan,” replied 
Madge. “And let me tell you that he will win 
in that race, if he wants to, as he did in the race 
to-day.” 

« Woman!” 

“Do not waste any further time in talking to 
me, Mc. Trevelyan,” cried Madge. ‘I tell you 


she answered. 
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best for you to dismiss the idea from your 
mind.” 

«You shall suffer for this,” replied Marma- 
duke. 

The gipsy bestowed a haughty glance upon 
him and took her departure, leaving him to 
think out what she had said to him. Thoroughly 
disgusted with the events of the day, Marma- 
duke quitted the festive scene and returned to 
the Hall, to think of the pretty, engaging 
features of the young gitana. Love is indeed a 
strange passion—it levels ranks, it laughs at 
class distinctions, and brings the peer on an 
equality with the peasant. 

What was itto him that his passion for Leila 
would provoke a terrible outburst of wrath on 
the part of his father? What did he care for 
being disinherited? He was reckless of the 
future. The quiet life which he had been lead- 
ing at the Hall and which he had hitherto found 
agreeable, began to pall upon him. All the 
evening he was restless and nervous, he could 
not read a book ora paper; his mind was per- 
turbed, and when he retired to bed for a long 
while he could not rest, tossing about, and when 
at length he fell into a fitful slumber it was to 
dream of Leila. 

In the early morning he went into the stable- 
yard and busied himself among the horses, as 
was his usual custom. While thus engaged he 
was accosted by Summers, whose left arm was 
in a sling and his head was bound up, all of 
which indicated that he had been engaged in 
some fracas. 

“ Good day, sir,” exclaimed the gamekeener ; 
“we had a rough time of it last night. At one 
time I thought I should never come out of the 
woods alive.” 

This was quite a long speech for him to 
make. 

“ What was it?” asked Marmaduke. 

** Poachers, sir. They were after the phea- 
sants. We have caught two of tnem and lodged 
them in gaol.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” said Marmaduke. 
«* Who are they ?” 

*“ Gipsies. They fought desperately and that 
will go against them on their trial.” 

The utterance of the word gipsies. roused Mar- 
maduke from his abstraction. 

“Indeed,” he said. ‘“ Did they belong to the 
tribe I turned off the estate ?” 

“They did, sir. Their names are Isaac and 
Elthas ; the first young, the second old,” replied 
Summers. 

A pleasant smile lighted up Marmaduke’s 
countenance at thisintelligence. Isaac was the 
man who had struck him, and Elthas was the 
chief of the tribe to whom Leila looked up. 
This arrest would help his plans materially. If 
he prosecuted the poachers they would surely 
be sentenced toa long term of imprisonment. 
If he consented to look over the offence they 
had committed they would be discharged. 

By the lucky accident of their capture he saw 
that he had acquired a power over Leila which 
he did not formerly possess. He determined to 
utilise it at once. After breakfast he wended 
his way to the gipsy camp and was surprised to 
meet Leila, who was traversing the path across 
the fields which led to the Hall. 

* Ah, little one, “what brings you in this 
direction? I thought I warned you off my pro- 
perty yesterday.” 

He spoke playfully, and she saw that he was 
not serious. Her eyes were red and swollen. 
She had evidently been crying. 

“Oh, Mr. Trevelyan,” she said, clasping her 
hands together pathetically, “‘ such a dreadful 
thing has happened. Last night Isaac and 
Elthas went into the woods to catch game——” 

“Which was a very improper thing for them 
to do,” he interrupted. 

“Yes, I know it was wrong and wicked. 
They met the keepers and watchers. A despe- 
rate fightensued. My people were caught and 
locked up. We are not permitted to see them, 
though I begged the gaoler, with tears in my 
eyes, tolet me goin. I have heard that Elthas 
is dangerously wounded. Madge is so ill she 
cannot leave the tents, for the news has nearly 


driven her crazy. Ob, dear, oh,dear! What 
shall we do?” 

«I suppose they will go to prison as they de- 
serve, my dear child,” maduke said. 

Those words increased the girl’s distress, for 
it appeared as if he did not sympathise in the 
least with her, and that no pity was to be ex- 
pected from him. 

«Oh, sir,” she replied, “ I know: that it all de- 
pends on you. They told me in the village 
that you could forgive them if you chose. We 
will go away and never come back to Cheshire 
again.” 

*‘ Why should I pardonthem ? They steal my 
game and injure my keepers. Your young 
friend Isaac struck me yesterday. Have you 
forgotten that ?”’ 

“No, sir, but remember why he did it,” urged 
Leila. ‘You were a perfect stranger then, 
and wanted to steal a kiss from me.” 

“TI want to stealtwo now. No, I am wrong. 
I want to have a couple given to me, Leila,” he 
replied. 

“That is unkind,” she replied, beginning to 
ery. “I did not think you would take advan- 
tage of my distress like that. I always thougat 
high-born gentlemen like you were noble and 
generous.” 

The simple words of the defenceless, inno- 
cent girl went straight to his heart, and made 
him feel ashamed of himseif. 

«“ You are right, little one,” he said. ‘ Don’t 
ery. Wipe your tears if you won’t let me kiss 
them away, and tell me what it is you want me 
to do ?” 

“Please release Elthas and Isaac. We will 
go away at once, and I for one will always pray 
to the Almighty to bless you,” replied Leila, 
earnestly. 

«If you will be my wife,” he exclaimed, “I 
will do as you ask, not without.” 

Leila looked miserable again. The hope 
which had sprung up in her heart died out, and 
her expressive face became as pale as ashes. 

“On, anything but that. Do not ask me 
that,” she sobbed. “Ido not feel that I can 
love you, and you would not take the hand 
where the heart can never be.” 

“Yes,” said Marmaduke, “I would take you 
even on those terms, for I will love you so that 
in time you could not help but love me.” 

* Will nothing less than such a sacrifice con- 
tent you?” she demanded. 

* No!” 

Women are essentially creatures of impulse, 
and all at once she made up her mind to save 
her friends who were in such peril. 

“TI consent to your terms,” she exclaimed. 
«Release Elthas and Isaac. To-morrow morn- 
ing I will meet you in the village and become 
your wife, but you take me without a heart.” 

Marmaduke was nearly delirious with joy, 
He had not expected to gain his point so easily. 
and he felt at that moment the happiest man in 
the world. He cared nothing for the hostility 
of the gipsy queen. Now he had gained Leila’s 
consent, Madge could not, as far as he saw, 
step in between them. 

‘Thank you very much, Leila,” he said. 
«You have made me inexpressibly happy, my 
darling. May I kiss my littie wife that is to 
be ?” 

** Not now,” she hastily answered. ‘Do your 
part of the compact, and let my people come 
home as soon as possible.” 

He promised compliance, and she ran away 
with the swiftness of a deer, leaving him to 
brood over the step he had taken. ‘The next 
day he would be the husband of an obscure girl 
who would bear the honoured name of Trevel- 
yan. How could he break the intelligence to 
his father and mother. He was, as we have said, 
very happy, but paradoxical though it may 
sound, he at the same time wished that he had 
never seen her. ea 

Love’s fitful fever has been described as a 





brief madness and ne hada sort of lingering 
idea that he must be half out ¢f his mind. Still 
| he was urged on by his fate, as we all are in this 

world of curious actigns and sudden changes. 
| He had gone too far to turn back, so he went to 
the Hall, and ordering the dog-cart, prepared 





to drive to the town where the poachers were 
confined. 

“ Are you going over to Cannock ?” asked Sir 
Arthur, who saw his son with a whip in nis hand 
in the hall. 

“Yes. I have a little business to attend to,” 
replied Marmaduke. 

“I wish you would see about the gipsies that 
Summers tells me he arrested last night. es. 
perate rascals ; I would drive them all out of the 
country. Ha! ha! laugned Sir Arthur, rubbing 
his hands with glee, “we have caged two of 
them. The petty sessions are on to-day; le 
sure to appear against them and have them sent 
for trial at the assizes.” 

Marmaduke muttered something which his 
father took to be assent and the next minute, 
the dog-cart driving up, he-stepped in and 
started off at a rapid pace, in consonance with 
the ruso of his own thoughts, for Cannock. 
When he reached the town he sought the chief 
constable, whose name was Cranston. 

** Come about the poachers, I supvose, sir ?” 
said he. “I have them all ready to go up to 
the court.” 

“T am not going to prosecute them,” answered 


uke. 

The constable looked puzzled, for he knew 
how hostile Sir Arthur Trevelyan was to 
gipsies, and he could not understand this 
clemency. : 

You will please let them go,” continued 
Marmaduke. “The tribe have promised to 
quit the neighbourhood for ever, and to keep 
their friends away, which will please Sir Arthur 
better than gaining a conviction against these 
men, besides which, we shall avoid incurring 
their vengeance.” 

The constable shrugged his shoulders, but 
he had no option in the matter. His course 
was clear, and all he had todo was to release 
the gipsies. Marmaduke did not stay to see 
them discharged. He drove to the clergyman 
of the parish, with whom he was closeted for a 
long time, arranging for the marriage on the 
morrow. 

The wedding was to take place early, and in 
the most private manner. No one was to be 
invited, and not a word was to be said about it 
in the village, lest it should come to the know- 
ledge of Sir Arthur or the gipsy queen. 

It was Marmaduke’s intention to proceed 
immediately to London with his bride and in- 
form his father, by letter, of what he had done: 
ne dared not face him. The tempest of wrath 
would overwhelm him, for Sir Arthur’s cup of 
bitterness would be full to the brim, ay, to over- 
flowing, when he discovered that his only son 
had espoused a nameless gipsy. 


> 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MARRIAGE. 


WueEn Leila awoke on the morning of what 
was to be her wedding-day, all nature put on 
its gayest aspect. Th sun shone brightly, the 
grass had never looked so green or the trees s0 
beautiful, and even the buttercups and dai-ies 
and the pale dog roses assumed a lovelier hue. 
The gentle zephyr was balmy wih fragrant 
perfumes, and the stately trees were resplen- 
dent. The birds sang their merriest carols, and 
she alone was not blithe and gay. 

Elthas and Isaac had come back from priso? 
once again to breathe the fresh air of the 
country, through which they loved to rove care 
less wanderers. They little knew the cost at 
which Leila had purchased their liberty. Madge 
Lee was frantic in her demonstration of delight 
at seeing them again, for gipsies are very clan- 
nish, and are held together in close t bonds of 
friendship. 

She, like the rest of the tribe, thought that 
Leila had worked upon the sympathies of Mar 
maduke Trevelyan, causing him to act in the 
generous way in which he had. ‘They were 
going to leave the neighbourhood that day, and 
as soon as they had risen they began to strike 
their queer looking tents and make other pre 
parations for departure. Leila did not eat any 
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breakfast, and looked so pale and nervous that 
the suspicions of Madge Lee were aroused. 

«J. must watch that girl,’”’ she murmured. 
« There is something wrong.” 

When Leila wandered away from the camp, 
Madge followed her at a distance, keeping her 
in view without allowing herself to be seen. The 
girl took the direction of the village, and when 
she had got away from her people, she 
quickened her steps, Madge all the time being 
in the rear. 

She had not the remotest idea that she was 
being followed. Her heart was heavy wi:hin 
her, for she had quitted the friends and com- 
panions of her youth without bidding them fare- 
well, and perhaps she might never see them 
again. 

A severance like this is hard to bear. Leila 
had about half a mile more to walk to the 
village, the steeple of whose church was within 
view, when she suddenly encountered Lord 
Carrisbrook, and a pleased smile came to her 
lips, though it quickly died away again, as she 
reflected that she was soon to belong to another. 
His lordship was the man she felt that she 
could like and learn to love devotedly if fortune 
had given her the chance, and he had said 
enough to her for her to be certain that he was 
anything but indifferent to her peerless beauty. 

“ How fortunate that we have met,” he re- 
marked. 

“Ts it?” she replied, scarcely knowing what 
to say. 

“Yes, indeed. I hear that Trevelyan has re- 
leased your people on the understanding that 
you are to go away to-day and never come back 
again. Now I would not have had you goaway 
for the world without wishing you good-bye.” 

“Ts that all he has to say ?” thought Leila, 
while a feeling of disappointment came over 
her. 

“T had a proposition to make to Madge Lee 
respecting you,” continued his lordship. 

“ What is that ?” 

“If you would like to go to a good school for 
acouple of years I would defray all expenses, 
and after-——”’ 

He paused abruptly and seemed in some con- 
fusion. 

‘And after 2’ she repeated. 

‘Well, after that, if you thought anything of 
me, I might have a further proposition to make 
to you yourself,”’ he said. 

Leila knew very well what he meant. She was 
an uneducated girl. He loved her, but he very 
sensibly wanted to prepare her for the society 
among which, as his wife, she would have to 
move. How ardently she wished that she was 
not pledged to Marmaduke, for she would gladly 
have accepted his offer. It could not be done 
now, however. She must get rid of him some- 
how. Time was running on. Mr. Trevelyan was 
waiting for her. 

“Tam so much obliged to you for thinking 
of me,” she rejoined. Will you kindly speak 
to Madge on the subject. I am in a hurry 
now.” 

“Shall I see you at the camp later?” he 
asked. 

“ I hope so.” 

He shook her hand, bowed politely and walked 
on, while she pursued her way like an unwil- 
ling victim going te a sacrifice. Lord Carris- 
brook had not gone far before he encountered 
Madge, to whom he repeated what he had said 
to Leila. She was greatly pleased at his liber- 
ality, and thought rightly that the girl would 
nave a brilliant future before her, and she pro- 
mised to communicate with him if he would call 
at the camp in the afternoon. 

When he was gone she hurried on to overtake 
Leila, of whom her mind was full. She saw her 
meet a gentleman at the entrance to the village, 
and to her intense surprise after a brief con- 
versation they entered the church together. 
Madge now quickened her steps in real earnest. 
Panting with agitation, and out of breath, she 
walked up the church steps, and pausing in the 
porch looked up the aisle. 

Standing before the altar were Marmaduke 
Trevelyan and Leila. The clergyman had an 
open book in his hand, while the group was 


supplemented by a man and a woman who 
were respectively the sexton and the pew-opener, 
who were present in the capacity of wit- 
nesses. 

Comprehending all like a flash of lightning 
Madge advanced up the aisle. In a commanding 
voice she cried : 

‘I forbid the marriage.” 

The contracting parties turned hastily, and 
Leila nearly fainted, while Marmaduke frowned 
‘darkly at the interrupter of the ceremony. 

“On what grounds ?” demanded the minister. 

«* Because it is illegal fora man to marry his 
own sister,” she replied. 

Marmaduke was shocked, he felt as if stunned 
by a heavy blow and could not speak. 

“What am I to understand?” asked the 
minister. 

“That Sir Arthur’s daughter did not perish 
in the fire at the Hall. He struck me with his 
riding-whip and I vowed to be revenged. It 
was I who set fire to the east wing. The nurse 
was paid by me to take the child away. I re- 
ceived the baby and brought her up under the 
name of Leila. The nurse is now in Manchester, 
and can bear witness to the truth of what I 
say.” 

This was the gigsy’s secret. Marmaduke 
staggered from the church like a drunken man, 
and Leila fainted away in the arms of the gipsy 
queen. When Leila recovered she told Madge 
how she had been induced to consent to an 
alliance with Marmaduke, and how glad she was 
to be released from her promise, for as a brother 
she could respect him. 

They returned to the camp, and when Lord 
Carrisbrook came he was informed of all that had 
happened, at which his delight may be imagined, 
for though he could not love Leila more he was 
glad to find that she was born in his own rank 
in life. 

While they were talking Sir Arthur Trevelyan 
came up, he had been talking with Marmaduke, 
who let him know of the astoundlng discovery 
he had made that morning. His intention was 
to claim his daughter. ‘The gipsies made no 
objection to her taking the position to which she 
was entitled, and she quitted her old friends to 
go to the Hall. 

Sir Arthur had no sooner seen Leila than he 
loved her with all his heart, and he thanked 
Heaven that in his old age his grey hairs should 
not go down with sorrow to the grave—the re- 
covery of his daughter lifted from his shoulders 
the blight which had so long oppressed him. 
He gave the gipsies a handsome sum of 
money. 

Lord Carrisbrook accompanied the father and 
daughter to the Hall after Leila had taken leave 
of her companions, who were invited to come 
and see her as often as they liked, and Sir 
Arthur informed them they might make his 
woods their home whenever they pleased. 

Marmaduke was not at the Hall when they 
arrived, he had gone abroad for a few months to 
get over his disappointment. Leila was sent to 
school, but before she went she was formally en- 
gaged to Lord Carrisbrook, whom in two years 
she was to marry. 

The darling of her father and mother, the pet 
of her future husband, she also became the 
favourite of her brother, and no one had more 
cause than she to rejoice at the discovery of the 
Gipsy’s Secret. B. H. 





TIME’S REVENGE; 
OR, 
FOILED AT THE LAST. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“YES OR NO.” 


Mr. Fieiprne soon returned, and resumed 
the conversation with Margaret Lascelies by 
asking her if she knew anything of Miss Al- 





lenby 


“T donot. My sweet child and Miss Allenby, 
however, were brought up together by a distant 
relative. They are much attached, and I am 
sure Miss Allenby——” 

«T, for one, will not permit Miss Allenby to 
be influenced by mere sentiment,” interrupted 
Mr. Fielding, a little severely. “If your 
daughter has a legal claim, it shall be met ; but 
the claim must be proved beyond all matter of 
doubt.” 

“It shall be proved,” replied Margaret, 
smiling confidently. ‘ May I ask—I am only a 
woman, and women, you know, are so sadly 
ignorant in business matters—may I ask if Sir 
Gerald Allenby would have the power to dispute 
my claim ?” 

*‘None whatever,” briefly answered the 
solicitor. ‘“ Well, madam, bring me the proofs 
you speak of, and I will go over them.” 

«You are very kind,” murmured Margaret. 

Mr. Fielding rose. Margaret took the hint, 
and stood up. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Fielding, suddenly, “I had 
forgotten to take your address.” 

She gave it to him, and he rapidly noted it 
down ina book. Then he said, slightly moving 
to the door: 

«“T will take an early opportunity of commu- 
nicating with Miss Allenby. Good-morning, 
Mrs. ——” 

He hesitated. 

** Would you please call me Mrs. Allenby ?” 
she pleaded, looking up at him with a curious 
light in her eyes, those eyes which seemed to 
reflect the sea in their depths. 

*‘ That I cannot do, as you have married since 
Mr. Alex Allenby’s death. To call you by his 
name would be to acknowledge a marriage 
which you admit requires to be proved.” 

‘Mrs. Danvers, then,” said Margaret, slightly 
crestfallen at the failure of this attempt at 
tricking him. 

She went out, elated, full of hope. Had she 
planned out the interview herself she could 
scarcely have ventured to imagine its falling in 
with her schemes so admirably. As she 
emerged into the sunlighted court she clapped 
her hands with joy. 

“Everything goes well,” she murmured to 
herself. ‘ Now for Sir Gerald. If he will not 
work with me then I must adopt some other 
plan. Would he betray me? Have I said too 
much tohim? Bah,I defy him. What a pity 
it is that girl of mine is not of age, so cannot 
sign papers ; I must try and be as civil to her as 


Ican. ButI hate her wax doll face and her 
early Christian martyr attitudes. I’m sure 
she’s a goody-goody young woman: Ah, bah, 


what an awful rage she, would be in if she knew 
all.” 

Margaret Lascelles looked eagerly round 
the waiting-room at Charing Cross as she 
entered it. Sir Gerald was nowhere visible ; an 
angry chill struck on her heart. But glancing 
at the clock, she saw that the allotted hour had 
not yet run out. She sat down, therefore, on 
one of the couches by the windows, and watched 
like a spider in its web. 

The hand on the dial reached the hour—still 
moved, and five minutes elasped—still kept on 
its circle, and ten minutes passed, over the hour. 
Then one ef the swing doors opened, and the 
handsome face of Sir Gerald appeared. He 
looked searchingly about, then saw Margaret, 
who was eyeing him with a disdainful smile. 
With a hesitating step, he approached, and 
seated himself at a short distance from her. 
The room was nearly deserted, so they could 
converse without much fear of being over- 
heard. 

«You have come !” said Margaret, holding 
out her hand, the disdainful expression having 
melted into a smile of welcome. 

“T have come—yes—more fool I. But not 
with the object you imagine.” 

“No.” 

** Most decidedly not. Asa matter of fact, I 
have come partly from downrightidleness. But 
I wish you, once for all, to understand that the 
matter you proposed to me is one in which I can 
have no share.” 





** No ?” 
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“IT mean whatIsay. The risk is too great— | 


it would be a most—weil—besides, what shouid 
I gain, supposing I were mad enough to join 
rou P” 

me Common gratitude ought to make my child 
ready to listen to terms dictated by yourself. If 
you gain her inheritance, why you are entitled 
to. your reward, fully.” 

“ How old is she ?” 

** Nineteen.” 

“Then what hold should Ihave? Only:idle 
promises. She is your own—and Alexander’s— 
daughter?” 

“Certainly. Do. you think I would deceive 
you ? It would not be to my own interest to tell 
you @ falsehood.” 

“I wish you to give up this mad attempt.” 

“Any arguments you might bring forward 
would be utterly thrown away on. me. This 
inheritance morally belongs to my-angel-child. 
Shall I stand by and see her robbed? Never. 
My own sweet one, for whom alone Ilive. It 
was through her father’s weakness, not wicked- 
ness, I am sure, that the marriage did not 
actually take place. He listenedto his family— 
they hated me. I promised to show you his letter 
acknowledging me as.his wife. See.” 

She took from her small ivory eard case one 
of the letters she had already shown: him. He 
looked at it, but could see no visible erasure or 
addition. Then she pointed to the place-where 
the words-‘‘my wife that is to be” had been 
written. The word “ wife” was slightly under- 
lined; the other four words had disappeared, 
and were replaced by the werds ‘“‘ my-own wife,” 
thus marking the passage with double signifi- 
cance. Sir Gerald; who remembered -the original 
wording - perfectly well, turned the yellowed 
paper every way, but could not detect-.any signs 
of alteration. Margaret keenly watehed his 
face; and smiled triumphantly as he returned. it 
to her. 

The next time you see these letters,” she 
said,. “they will be. dated. That will be when 
the names of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Allenby 
have been written in the leaves of. that book 
in Scotland.” 

“What book ?” asked Sir Gerald. 

Margaret looked at him. 

““T have never seezx it,” she laughingly replied. 
** But you are going to see it—when ?” 

He rose angrily, walked to the other window, 
and looked out at the moving figures, then .re- 
turned. 

“It isn’t worth the risk. Neither you nor the 
girl—your daughter, I mean—conld give. me 
anything but a verbal promise. She is not of 
age,.and you would have no right to anything. 
I have been shamefully vsed, but I fancy Miss 
Allenby—Beatrice—will not see me utterly 
trampled on. Iam going down to see her. I 
must, of course, attend the funeral of my—of 
Sir Hubert, you know—and .if I were you, I 
really would give up this silly idea.” 

“As for having no hold on me,” sneered 
Margaret Lascelles, “you would have: the 
firm grip of being able to give me up to jusiice 
if I did not deal honestly by you.” 

«A woman’s reasoning,” sneered Sir Gerald. 
“Is it likely I should betray you when I’ should 
be equally guilty myself?” 

“It does not matter,” said Mafgaret, pale 
with rage. “I can manage. without you. I 
intend to see Miss Allenby myself, and Mr. 
Fielding intends to see her, for I have asserted 
my. claim.” 

Without knowing it she had dealt a sharp 
blow. At Mr. Fielding’s name Sir Gerald 
visibly changed colour. For the moment he 
had forgotten that he had that very morning 
told Mr. Fielding of his intention.to ask Bea- 
trice to give him a portion of the estates, and 
the old solicitor had told him, in return, that if 
he carried this intention into effect, he should 
be obliged to reveal to Miss Allenby the pain- 
ful facts respecting his crime-stained past. 

Margaret Lascelles wondered to see the 
sudden change in his face and attitude. Her 
curiosity was aroused. She saw that she had 
touched some weak point of attack. Which 
name had startled and dismayed him, Beattie 
Allenby’s or Mr. Fielding’s ? 


” 





« What power is gained through money,” ste 
i said fo herself, savagely. “If I had only the 
| money to pay detectives I could find out all 


| about this man. Has he done anything he is| 
‘ashamed of, or fears to have found out? He) 


worries me. He is weak. He lets ‘I dare not’ 
wait upon ‘I would.’ We shall see, however. 
No game is lost until it is won.” 

She buttoned her glove. Gloves and hand- 
kerchiefs are like swords and pistols to artful 
women. Then she Garelessly looked up, and 
smiled. Sir Gerald’s pause had given her an 
advantage, of which she was not slow to avail 
herself. 

“It does not matter,” she smilingly. said. 
«Women are so silly; they persevere some- 
times even when they know’ full well it is use- 
less. I have wasted your time shamefully, Sir 
Gerald, and bothered you as well. Men hate to 
be bothered. Well, forgive me; perhaps, after 
to-day, we may not meetagain. Iam sorry to 
have troubled you. I need not say that I feel 
sure you will not, I mean you will not take an 
unfair advaatage’ of any foolish things I may 
have said. Women are so foolish and hasty, 
you know.” 

As she spoke she rose from the couch-and 
slightly moved as if about to depart. Sir 
Gerald was as pale as death. He was really 
one of those cowardly villains who are ready to 
commit any crime, but dread detection and 
punishment. - 

«“Tfi—if—if I were to join you—in gaining, as 
you say, what is morally your child’s right,” 
he said, speaking hardly above his: breath, 
“what should E gain ?” 

“Whatever you chose to name, say half of 
what she would receive, a quarter of the 
Allenby estates.” 

« And supposing we fail ?” 

* Miss Allenby is the only remaining member 
of the family. Do you think it likely she 
would do anything to compromise the family 
honour? But we cannot fail.” 

“No, I cannot do it. It is quite impossible.” 

“Very well. Farewell. If you should change 
your mind here is my address,” said Margaret, 


scribbling on it, then giving it to him: 

Sir Gerald hesitated, then slipped it into his 
waistcoat pocket. Mrs. Lascelles limped to the 
door, then went out, neither looking’ at’ Sir 
Gerald nor uttering another word: He had not 
bid her good-bye yet, but of course. she needed 
his help, and he was obliged toattend her. Full 
well sne knew he only wanted‘ to be argued 
into doing exactly what she required himi'to do, 
and she chose to keep silent. 

The seed had been sown. Let it grow; she 
thought. She felt the strongest’ contempt’ for 
this man who would blow neither hot nor cold— 
this poor coward, who had not the courage to 
either extend or withdraw his’ hand from the 
tempting spoils. Sir Gerald half lifted her into 
the’ cab. 

«Tell the man where to go,” she said. ‘You 
know where’I live. Good-bye: I am full of 
curiosity to see Miss Allenby. I am-sosorry to 
have bothered you. Good day.” 

The cab whisked- away. Sir Gerald stood 
looking after it forthe few seeonds-it remained 
in sighnt—then stood irresolute, chewing the-eud 
of sweet and bitter thoughts. 

Margaret snarled to herself as- she drove 
away. Her brain was over-excited. She felt 
as if she hated the whole world. Especially she 


| hated the fair vision that seemed to glide in 


advance of her, the face of her daughter. 

Margaret’ Lascelles felt astray’ with most 
women and girls; men-she understood tolerably 
well, although she saw them through a distort- 
ing glass, but the’ feminine nature she could 
not comprehend. And this young girl, whom 
she had entrapped; she was utterly incapable of 
understanding. When she was once more in 
her own room she’ rang for Elizabeth to bring 
up her frugal dinner; and -then sent her at once 
to tell Fayette to come down. 

Poor Fayette was like'some flower dying for 
want of lightand air. Shetried tomove herself, 
but the painful strangeness of everything, the 





mystification surrounding her, the want of «ym- 


taking ‘a scrap of paper from her purse; arid | 


' 


pathy, depressed her. Withan aching heart, she 
yearned to see the face of Beattie or of Aunt 
Prue—oreven of Patsy or Phebe. With languid 
steps, she went down to her mother’s room. On 
the stairs she met Elizabeth, who had only 
hastily called'to her when delivering the message 
sent by Mrs. Lascelles. 

**My lor’, miss,” she said, “you did frighten 
}me. I thought I seed a gitost, like. You do 
| look’ white and no mistake.: Ain’t you well?” 

Fayetie smiled, but did not answer. The 
| girl’s voice sounded like a voice heard ina dream. 
| Sheentered her mother’s room, her heart sinking, 

but was received with a rapturous greeting. 

|“ Mysweetone,” she cried, “ I reproach myself 
for neglecting you. But it hasbeen on: your 
account that I have been away. My own dar- 
ling, all looks well.” Thus she went on, not 
heeding Fayette’s languor or indifference. The 
little meal made'a kindof diversion—any kind 
of chitter-chatter passes under® cover of the 
rattling of knives and forks. But not one word 
was’ uttered beyond idle commonplace; not a 
sentence that could bring these two souls nearer 
together. Fayette vainly trie@ to draw her 
morher into some kind of sympathetic talk; 
in vain. 

The afternoon wore away wearily. There was 
nothing to be done, no books to read” beyond 
some yellow-covered French novels. Fayette 
took up one or two of these, but fortunately her 
knowledge of French was not “extensive enough 
to admit of her reading more than an odd 
sentence heré and there. 

The-evening dragged itselftoan‘end. Mrs. 
Lascelles’ was too tired to move. The air felt 
stifling to Fayette, and the imprisonment was 
almost’ more than she could bear) At ten 
o’clock she submitted to be Kissed by her mother, 
and crept) up to her poor little room at the top of 
the house. Then, thoroughly exhausted, she 
lay down’ on the littlé bed, dresséd'as she was, 
and fell asleep. Suddénly'sHe wakened witha 
cold, shuddering sensation of horror: Fora few 
minutes she could not-remember‘anything—her 
mind was'a perféct blank. Witti a faint‘cry, 
| she rose to her feet, stretching, outer hands 
blindly. Through the witidow came the’ silvery 
light of the resplendent moon, for Fayette had 
not drawn either blind “or curtain. A faint 
' sound attracted’ her’ attention, and’ she’ turned 
| her face towards the door. 

« Aunt—Auntie Prone!” she cried—and the 
sound of her own terrified voice completely 
awakened her. 

She sprang. swiftly. towards the-door, which 
she feared she had net locked: But as she 
moved; the doer opened, anda figure, - dressed 
in a loose. robe of some pale colour, holding a 
night-lamps entered the room, slowly,- with 
uncertain steps; asif the intruder were some 
somnambulist. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
TOLD IN THE NIGHT. 


OVKER-EXCITED and nervous, alone for’ the 
first time in her life in a strangé.place, besides 
being’ naturally of a timid ‘disposition, Fayette 
might be forgiven for imaginimg’ that a spifit 
had entered nerroom:: It was with'the utmost 
difficulty thatshe restrained # violent inclinatiba 
to scream. 

With an effort; however; of which few girls 
would have beén’ capabie, she rallied her senses. 
In a moment.ortwo the intrader—her mother 
—touched a chair and almost’ overturned’ it, 
then paused for a momentiinuncertainty. _ 

Margaret ‘Lascelles had ‘entered’ the room 12 
what was obviously a somnolent state. Al 
though she had evidently: gome:to bed, she had 
put on a dressing-gown; and ‘thrown a heavy 
shawl'about7her’ The long; golden ‘hair which 
was her chief beauty lay in‘all its pale glory on 
her shoulders, and fell in rippling waves down 
her ‘back. Seen by the weird; mingled light 
afforded by the moon, and'the lamp»she carried, 
she looked more like sone beautiful spirit than 
a human ereature‘of flesh.and blood. 

Fayette shrank back imtothe profound shadow 
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«scien eaieeniadaal 
and watched her mother’s movements. In a 
fow moments Margaret Lascelles laid down the 
light on the table in the centre of the small 
room, and then stood as.if buried in deep 
thought. Then, from the pocket of her dress- 
ing-gown, she took a folded paper, which she 
held irresolutely: in her hands,’ not reading it, 
put holding it. slightly from her, as if about to 





| offer it to someones 


«“ Mother!” said Fayette—and the sound. of 
her own voice alarmed her. in theintense silence. 
“Mother!” she whispered, advancing’a step. 
but with a peculiar, painful sense of loathing— 
a dreadful aversion; ‘“ Why are. you here? 
Speak to me,’’ 

Margaret; Lascelles. did not. hear, but. still 
remained immoveable, almost:as if. carved from 
marble. Only two or three times-in her life 
had she fallen a victim. tothe strange fantasy of 
walking in hersleep, snd she would never believe 
that she had.done so. Fayette. knew that it 
was dangerous to make any attempt to waken 
one under the influence. of. somnambulism, 
therefore she-remained perfeetly quiet, creeping 
a step nearer. 

“Can I trust you?” murmured Margaret, in 
a strangely. hollow. voiee ‘ Yes,. reverend 
mother, [see you are good and noble—you will 
not betray one who is.dying—one whe repents 
of past.sm. No, I will notsee-a priest.. While 
you have been,away I have written. down the 
cruel history of one crime.’ Here-it.is. Take 
it, and may this-poor confession be accepted as 
a past atonement.” 

She held out the paper—not.tewards Fayette, 
but to some invisible form, 

“Take it, reverend. mother,” she repeated, 
speaking alittle: louder:, ““But give me. your 
sacred promise that to no living being but the 
girl concerned you. will ever give-this confession 
up—and only intoherownhands.. You hesitate. 
Then I will tear: this. paper into a hundred 
pieces, and it will be your fault that an imnoeent 
being may bedefrauded.of her birthright. You 
must promise that you will not give me up to 
justice. You must. Takethe paper—and. keep 
ip until either the.giml or-I claim it.” 

She held the piece of paper. out.even more 

imperiously than before. Moved by some’ feel- 
ing for which she.could hardly account, Fayette 
advanced, and drew the paper from the fingers 
of her mother. Fora moment or.two Margaret 
Lascelles stood in the. same, statuesque attitude, 
then pressed her hands on her forehead. 
_ “Everything is written’ down,” she went on, 
ina hollow voice, and.ag if repeating some 
badly-learnt.lessom ‘‘ I'stole the. girl+it is all 
down—I hated themso, I did it from:a mad 
longing to revenge, myself.on those who had 
insulted me. The. girl is, I thik, living in a 
country village in England. I am not sure. 
Ishould. not know her if I were to.see her: I 
am sorry: now that I. stole her. from her ‘own 
people, .because: the doctor says.l.am. going ta 
die, and if what your priesta say be.true, I shall 
be punished, unless I make all the-reparation I 
can. No—I will.not-write. to the.girl.nor to 
the.people..she-is with. I cannot:abase myself 
sofar. Allenby—Allenby—I hate that name, 

As she pronounced. the. name, it seemed 
to partly arouse her. But in a moment: or 
two she relapsed... Fayette felt like. one in a 
dream—amazed horror filling her soul. It was 
evident that this: woman; was. going over some 
scene in her past life. Could thegirk she spake 
of be-herself, Fayette? Could. it be that she 
was no child of this. woman whom. she already 
feared and almost.hated ? 

“Do not read. now, reverend mother,” 
continued Margaret... “ Keep.and guard. that 
confession, but. do not let anyone. see it. with- 
out my permission. Everyone.thinks. the-girl 
1s my daughter—bnt I never had any child. I 
nave never been married Pt 

A great rush of waters sounded. in. Fayette’s 
ear, and drowned. the next..words:. Her senses 
left her for a few moments; she fell. back: on 
the bed, in a kind. of half; hysterical: fainting-fit. 
When she recovered, and. raised herself, she was 
alone. Margaret. Lascelles had disappeared, 
taking her lamp away. 

The cold brilliant. moonlight still flooded the 








little room; everything was precisely the same 
as it had been half an hour ago, and had it not 
been that she still clasped the paper given her 
by Margaret Lascelles in her hands, Fayette 
would have imagined the scene must have been 
an idle, if painful dream. 

But this paper—did it confirm the dreadful 
story dimly hinted at, or was it but a part of a 
wild fancy? Without pausing to argue with 
herself whether it was right or wrong to do so, 
she unfolded the paper, and with one step 
reached the window where the moonlight was 
strongest, 

Instead of being what the trance-bound 
woman had imagined and declared it to be, a 
lengthy confession of a past crime—the crime of 
stealing a child, and allowing the world to 
suppose it hers—the paper contained nothing 
but a few scribbled. words, almost illegibly 
written: 

Throwing it fromher, Fayette walked up and 
down the: room. Sheeould\not deny to herself 
what a pang of bitter disappointmeut was rend- 
ing her heart. Avstwange joy hadgladdened her 
when : Laseelles hadasserted that no 
tie existed)’ ‘them: . But-itmmst be only 
the creationpaftia dis@rdered) braim: . However, 
this papermmusinot be lost. The words might 
bear a valueve®their:owns She picked it up: 
again, and them made anether attempt tode- 


oe 

With: difficulty, she-at ‘length read it. The 
words wen simply the address!:of a Prench 
mothemsuperiony at aconventin some town in 
Provemee, in--very smal. characters, 
was wwitten: “Left with hermy confession of — 
: Mays 187@.. Wish; I/hadnet-beemsuch, an. 
idiot.” ’ 

For neagliy am loam Payette: 

absorbed thought. “‘Wikvam intensity of long- 
ing, she) wished) for someroneof her old dvar 
friends*te-adsvise-her.. Mighiit mot bethat the 
wild disteumpered! story was true? But if this. 
woman clai to be her mother had really 
stolen her years: ago,,.to whom di@ she then: 
belong? To:whom had shea right to look for 


loveandhelp?  - 
Why had first: neglected her, and 


then sought her? Butajlightming flash of | 
sheisaw'in an instant the: 


memory ae her: 
reason why it wae necessary to Margaret 
Lascelles to appearto: have-a: for her 
daughter would be-the claimant 'to-a:fulb half 
share of the great Altenham- estates. 

A dull horror seized Fayette. She felt as if 
suddenly plunged into some: black gulf, where 
noisome things crept and hissed about her. 

« T.shaH go mad.if I stay here,” she said to 
herself... “‘ Her story is true—I am not her ehild. 
I must fly. But whither—to whom? Willshe 
hinder my.going? Perhaps she-will say it is all 
a dream—she will claim me again,.and.force.me 
to. bes her. accomplice. in, this. fresh. crime: 
Perhaps-no. one will believe me, when-I tell 
the story... I must.keep.this paper. I will. write 
to.this lady, this:mother-superior._ But-perhaps 
she cannot. read. English,. and- I write such 
vad French.. But. I will write all the same. 
Perhaps this»lady is dead: It-is such a long 
time ago. I was: hardly nine years old at. that 
time.” 

The night. wore. away, Exhausted by. the 
variet emotions through.which she had passed; 
Fayette; fell into: a.troubled sleep. Her- first 
waking, thought. was. that : she had: forgotten. to 
lock the door of the room, her -next;..a »vivid: 
recollection of the visit her mother had paid her 
the night before. 

“Her mother !” 

She-clutched the paper, and read it eagerly 
again. The words were- precisely,as she had 
deciphered them. What was to be done? If 
she spoke of going, Margaret Lascelles would, 
without doubt, at once bar the way. She-could 
prove nothing.. 

So long.as Margaret chose to claim hep, and 
she had nothing beyond the evidence of.a dreana 
and her own feelings, she-could not escape. As 
yet she was under age, she was at this. woman’s 


y: 
No ene-could interfere. Ifshe wrote to the 
mother-superior, even if am answer came, she 


-pemained in|} 


might never receive it. As she was thinking, 
she-heard the voice of Elizabeth carolling after 
the manner of the dewy-winged lark. She 
cautiously opened the door and peered out on 
the semi-obscurity of the stairs. 

Presently she discovered that Elizabeth was 
busy, apparently alone, in an adjoining room. 
With humiliating bitterness, Fayette owned to 
herself that this poor girl seemed the only friend 
to whom she could turn. 

“Elizabeth !’ she said, softly. 

But Elizabeth, singing more loudly, did not 
seem conscious of her call. She knocked, but 
Elizabeth. sangrom even more aggressively, as 
if challenging the uniwerse. Fayette pushed 
open the-door, and/saw Elizabeth engaged in 
roan the creases froma violet gown of 
the most radiant dye, varying this occupation by 
gazing with opem admiration at a red satin 
bonnet, adorned with ‘aboutra: ight of 
resplendent flowers and red. plaid ribbons. 
Fayette touched her, whem she whisked round 
with a strangled squeal. 

“Lor, miss;”” she ) “you! give me 
sich a turm! whieh P?’@no more hidear you was 
there nor nothinitat-all. Ain’t yow a-goin’ to 
have no breailefes??” 

“ Are you going out?” asked Fayette. 

“Lor, miss; camft you see as)’ow I’m 
tittyvatin’ up my things; having’ seem to ail 
the people, amd done the best part om the work. 
Which I’m agoin” out aboutieleven,, it: being my 
month’s day houty witteh/ I’m gladit’s goin’ to 
be fine,” said /Hiizabetin: 

Fayette closed the door, aml said, very 


“Elizabeth, might I go owt’ you for a 
| short tinre, iff ‘mother will let me ?” 

“Which Td bewplease@ and: proud,” said 
Elizabeth. Onlyy mind,, master go-and 
lose yourself, like/as»you did theJast time.” 

“How faris it.to West Brompton?’ asked 
Fayette. 

Hlizabeth shoek her head. 
| Don’t know,” said she. “But never mind,” 
she added, “I'H arst.’” 

‘No, no, please don’t. Do you know where 
Finsbury igh" 

* Don’t I?’ Why, I was'in-service there two 
year——which .my missus) was the very most 
disagreeablast—oh; bother, there’s: the bell. 
' Oh, I forgot: Mins: ILas—— what's her name ? 
| Oh, you know-shesaid' would you mind havin’ 
of your breakfés” im-your own room, as she was 
agoin’ out rather earlyish, and had a headache, 
and wouldn’t most likely be back till two o’clock. 
Oh, yes, bother, I’m acomin’ as fast as ever I 
can come—which that old maddum is the most 
disagreeablest, crossest-—~ I'll bring you your 
tray ina minute. Mind, houtI goes at eleven 
sharp.” 

Elizabeth ran off, grumbling to herself. 
Fayette returnedto herowm room. She could 
think of no friend but Mr: Arundell, and to him 
she was-resolved to apply forhelp: At first she 
had naturally” thought of going to his villa at 
West Brompton, but’a moment's reflection told 
her that°invall probability he would be at’ his 
office during thedaytime. 

Elizabeth’ brought-her some- breakfast, but 
she could ‘take nothing beyond a ‘cup of tea and 
a morsélof ‘bread and-butter.. The church clock 
told-her the time’; her’pretty little wateh, Aunt 
Prue’s gift, kept no, count-of-the hour, but 
went or'stood still at its own-pleasure. 

At'a quarter to, eleven Elizabeth presented 
herself, gorgeous-as- to colours; smiling and 
rosy, aclean pocket-handkerchief in one-hand, 
an antiquated sunshade in- ther other. She 
informed Fayette that Mrs.-Lascelles was going 
out, and wished to see her. 

«“ But mind you don’t keep. me a-waitin,’ 
please,” concluded Elizabeth. 

' Witha guilty; quaking-heart, Fayette stole 
down; to. Margaret Lascelles’ room; and; in 
answer toan invitation; entered. 


(To be- Continued.) 
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(TELLING 1 THE DREAM.) 


OLD MORGAN’S DREAM. 


<< 
— 





Ir you had known him, you would have known 
that George D. Ainsworth was not himself. His 
was the natural buoyancy of the man of large 
vitality and clear conscience; but that night, 
as he paced with quick, nervous strides the office 
floor, his step wanted the old gay-mannered, 
elastic ring, and his face was sad and solemn. 

“ Yet I have only done my duty,” he suddenly 
said, aloud, as he stopped in the middle of the 
room, folded with calmness his hands, and 
looked with a strange, defiant air about him, 
as if in brave answer to the troubling whispers 
of his ownunbidden thoughts. “ Only done the 
duty I have sworn to perform.” And again he 
paused as if to wait areply, and again his eagle 
eye swept the dark recesses of the room, and 
gazed from floor to ceiling as if to challenge the 
jeering glare of man or devil. “ Duty! it was 
the only motto of Wellington—everything !”” he 
slowly muttered, in deep-drawn breath ; then— 
spoken fervently—“< May God keep me to that 
mark! But, oh Heaven! how sternly has this 
duty commanded me!” And as tkese words 
wrung from his very heart, were spoken, the 
young lawyer reached his chair, and, throwing 
his arms upon the table, buried his head upon 
them. 

“Awful! awful! He dies to-morrow. Great 
heaven ! he dies to-morrow, and I was his legal 
prosecutor, but not his persecutor, thank 





Heaven! A thousand times, no, no! He worked, 
God forgive him, his own ruin. ’Tis cruel, ’tis 
just, *tis the law. An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth fora tooth. Yet philosophy, in her bold 
searchings, has asked if the punishment which 
destroys» existence be not punishment for the 
sake of punishment ? We can work no benefit 
or blessing in him; it opens no opportunity for 
change or “hope ; he dies—he dies !—but others 
may cower before such a fate, stagger at the 
yawning chasm that terminates the path of 
crime and deterred by—— What’s that? 
Nonsense !” springing to his feet and looking 
about him. “How nervous I am getting. 
Strange I should feel that way to-night. 
Wonder where my circulation has gone,” ‘and 
the startled youth worked quickly to and fro the 
arms that had handled “first oars” at many a 
hard-fought college regatta. 

«As the much respected Weller senior would 
say, ‘Sammy, he belongs to the werry weak sex ;” 
and he forced a smile, that only played a 
moment on the handsome countenance, and then 
gave way to that sad, fixed stare that wondered 
to find itself there. “Can understand now the 
soldier’s thoughts when he rejoices that, though 
after he fired upon the enemy, he never was 
quite certain that he had killed his man. 
What’s that? Again! someone must be at 
the door! Well, suppose, George D. Ainsworth, 
there is someone out there? That’s one of the 
prime objects of a good door, | ,to have people 
come to it who want to get in.” And the last 
two words were spoken loud enough for an 
invitation. 


<= 


The door opened slowly. 
said. 

It was the old gaoler—called by the boys th: 
knight of the trusty keys—and, indéed, n 
matron ever wore her jewels with greater prid: 
than did old Morgan these keys, ‘at once the 
emblem and necessity of his office. 

“George! Why, George, 
matter ?”’ 

* Oh, nothing, Morgan, nothing. Good-even. 
ing. But, my dearold fellow, what’s the matter 
with you ?” 

“Little unwell—often have spells of it nor, 
you know; guess I’ll be all right to-morrow,” 
spoken with not over-weening confidence as the 
old man accepted the proffered chair. 

«Why, of course you will,” replied George, in 
his oid tone of buoyant clearness and emphasis, 
as with one noble effort he cast away his own 
gloom to make it lighter for his old friend. 

He could all but guess the cause of old Mor. 
gan’s unusual and solemn mood. 

“ Perhaps, old fellow, I know just what you 
are going to say,” he began, as he seated himself 
close in front of the old man, and looked up 
with mingled scrutiny and sympathy into the 
sad, disturbed face of the venerable knight, 
Been thinking it allover myself here—yes, 
dared to think it all over alone—couldn’t help 

it ! in the gloom and darkness of my office, and 
not pleasant thoughts for any man, don’t care 
what his bone and mettle may be. It’s human 
nature, old fellow, and doubtless the best part 
of it, too, instinctively to regret having any 
hand, under any circumstances, in a business of 
this kind; but when one’s duty is plain and 
clear that settles it, doesn’t it, my old friend? 
You’re a Christian man, and answer me, now— 
there’s only one way todo, and I mean to aim 
for that solid and ultimate peace, you have the 
point—do our work, and leave results wita 
Him.” 

The old man’s eyes were slowly filling with 
tears as he attentively listened. Everything that 
George said he thought was good, and these 
words especially so, and this was his humble, 
sincere way of showing it. 

“Bless his old soul!” those harum-scarum 
boys over at the sheriff's office were wont to say, 
“it is full to overflowing with gold goodness of 
the old-fashioned order.” 

And their unanimous verdict didn’t go far 
astray. It might seem, though it is my honest 
aim to tell my simple story and not to preach 
a sermon, as if our venerable friend had lived 
so long in close view of the fruits of wickedness 
and crime, that he wanted, for his part, no other 
comment on the truth of the Scripture, “ Godis 
not mocked ; what a man soweth that shall he 
also reap !”’ 

Which helps to explain why he drank in those 
words of George with joy; and pride, too, in the 
old man’s face, for he had watched from boy- 
hood the rise of the young lawyer, and as he 
beheld him rapidly advancing from one post of 
trust and prominence to other and higher ones, 
he thanked Heaven to find that a worthy am- 
bition and intellectual strength needed no grander 
support or glory than that ‘of a clear conscience 
and a pure heart. 

“That's so, that’s so!’ spoke the old man 
with an enthusiasm that broke grandly through 
his gloom. “ All that is as true as gospel—why, 
George, it is gospel! 

“So the law and the gospel are not always 
divorced,” laughed the young agen, 4 
“Duty,” mused the old man, e looked 
straight ahead in thoughtful mood, and seemed 
to forget George’s presence. “Duty. I reckon 
I shan’t want a better welcome, when the 
summons is served on me to step to a Higher 
court. Duty, it was the watchword of those 
stern old prophets of Israel, and the grandest 
apostle of the gospel. But—but—by the way, 
George, I don’t know, I—I—but do you believe 
in dreams ?” 

The question was so unexpected and abruptly 
put that the young man did not jnstantly 
answer. Indeed he had been unusually puzzled 
in seeking to discover the source of the old man 8 
trouble, and now that the trail seemed about ” 
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take this sudden turn, he was for the moment 
more at sea than ever. Dreams, he wasn’t 
following that lead. 

“ Do I - 

It was the first time he felt like laughing, 
since the gloom of that night and the far 
cloomier thoughts of the morrow had come to 
enwrap him. So the laugh came quite naturally 
now,though he would not have hurt this old 
friend’s feelings for the world. 

«“ Well, Morgan, I can’tsay that I do ; indeed, 
to be altogether frank, I am very far from it.” 

And he looked with a quizzical] air into the 
old gaoler’s face, as if he would fain learn by 
cross-examination a reason for the faith within 
him. 

“Mebbe you're right,” with somewhat 
abashed manner, as if fearful of forfeiting his 
young friend’s esteem, stammered the old man, 
“ mebbe you're right ; but somehow I never could 
help it.” 

And it come all straight from an honest 
heart. 

“Human nature!’ came the quick answer. 
“Yet we must lift ourselves way upand out and 
beyond such delusions. To permit one’s faith 
to run free of reason, is to give superstition the 
lead of true religion, and right must suffer.” 

“Yes,” muttered the old man, ina way and 
tone that told he wanted it to be a whole- 
souled “‘ yes,” but couldn’t fashion it quite to his 
desire. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose it is—suppose it’s all 
so! Curious, now, I should kind of keep think- 
ing of such things-+curious, indeed, ain’t it ?— 
don’t care to, either.” 

And in this disjointed measure the cld man 
seemed to convey the idea that he wasn’t happy 
in the midst of his great faith. George would 
have liked to have argued his old friend out of 
his darkness, but despaired of doing so, ex- 
perience teaching him that those kind of cases 
are deep-rooted; but anything to pass time. 
It had never hung so heavy and black upon 
him. 

“Tt’s all human nature,” repeated the young 

attorney, in the low, but sincere manner that 
caught the attention and confidence of juries. 
“Dreams have always fastened themselves on 
the minds of men witha strong, weird hold, 
though these mysterious comers could never 
show their passports or authority, and 
philosophers even dispute of their birth and 
nature. The memory and fancy are at work— 
doing lots of it; but, so to speak, the reason and 
judgment don’t preside at the meeting, and, of 
course, things go quaintly and curiously—things 
get. mixed, notions of all kinds pop in and out. 
Suppose a Newton dreams as foolishly as a hod- 
carrier, and when the racket is over, and the 
last absurdity has shot off into the space it came 
from, man awakes to think it over, and wonder 
inshame that he could be sucha fool even in 
his sleep.” 
_ George rested at the first station, and watched 
intently his jury of one. The jury was more 
interested than most juries are, was thoroughly 
awake, 

“That’s so!’ said old Morgan, earnestly, 
crossing one lank leg over the other, and 
rattling his keys as he did so; “allso; but then 
dreams come to pass,” with confidence. 

“Not one in a thousand. Perhaps no rule 
has fewer exceptions—just enough to prove it, 
and could not space one of these just for that 
reason. It would be strange, indeed, when the 
memory preserves for us in sleep our surround- 
ings and circumstances and plans that occasion- 
ally our dreams should not work out something 
akin to what comes to pass. But it is absurd— 
pardon me, my dear old friend, but believe me, 
itis absurd to hold that a man asleep, with a 
part of his brain dormant and ‘off,’ can see 
further and clearer into futurity, or into any- 
thing else, than a man awake, alert and thought- 
ful. Nothing requires brains—lots of them, 
and at their best-—more than this kind of peer- 
ing, and, from your view, the Exchange 
speculator, preparing to go down among the 
lambs, better first hear them bleat in his sleep, 
and the lawyer better dream of the way evidence 
will ‘shape,’ than reason it out. Spells, and 
Stupors and Co. are favourable to this ‘vision’ 





business, I admit, and so far it is consistent 
that one who believes in enchantments and 
charms should quietly accept dreams and visions, 
but it is quite impossible, as far as I can under- 
stand or grasp, that what lies in the future, 
what is not yet, can reflect back upon the 
present, and in any way affect us. It seems to 
me the whole point lies right here.” 

Old Morgan had substantial faith in George, 
and in all ne said, but he had not yet brought 
up the “old guard” of his battle-line. He 
reserved it, the main prop of his mighty 
faith. 

« But—but, George, you wouldn’t say, would 
you, now, that there couldn’t be warnings in 
dreams ?” 

“With God all things are possible,”’ came the 
reverent and earnest prayer. The young 
lawyer desired to be open-eyed without being 
sceptical. ‘ But I must have clear proof that 
in our day He is working among us in that way; 
to admit more than His power and might to do 
as Hewills. Butif only one dream ina thousand 
eomes to pass—and the most faithful do not 
claim more—how do you recognise the kernel 
in the midst of so much chaff; how do you 
read your title clear to a prize when you've 
been drawing blanks all your life—until it has 
proved its credentials by the happening of the 
event? And then the dream might just as 
well have been spared, as far as its success in 
playing the ‘useful’ prophet.” 

“ Yes, yes!” and more nervously the old man 
untwisted his lank leg, as if fearing for the 
stability of his old guard; ‘that’s all so 
George, that’s so—must acknowledge it—but 
somehow these true dreams, these real ones— 
T can’t get at it quite—seem to make stronger 
impressions than the mere sky-scrapers. 
They fasteM on you, and you can’t get rid of 
them.” 

“Hardly agree with you there, either, old 
fellow, though we’ve been agreeing all our lives. 
And with these playful words suggestive of 
their long friendship George looked up with 
his old smile, never forgetting his purpose 
to brighten the old man’s face. “If they 
all did what a gay old world this would be 
—fairy-land and the Arabian legends no- 
where. But seriously, my old friend, we will 
agree that God doeth all things well, and with 
a great purpose, and what is the object of warn- 
ings if not to avoid danger? But the dreams I 
have been told of in my infancy and boyhood— 
I wasn’t any the better for the doses—only 
pictured in black eolours, deaths, tragedies and 
funerals, and I could discover no benefit or 
recompense in them, no purpose served, no 
object accomplished. They only answered to 
give us misery in advance, and to paint dismally 
the inevitable. When the poor, dyspeptic, ner- 
vous old invalid dreamed of his death, instead of 
being warned, it only hastened the catastrophe 
and contributed largely and speedily to its own 
fulfilment.” 

« Just like you, George,”’ spoke the old man, 
after a thoughtful pause, which he seemed to 
have devoted to some perplexing questions of 
no minor importance. “It all has your ring.” 
Then he bowed pensively his head. ‘“ You 
would think me a foolish old man.” 

George’s eyes brightened with playful 
curiosity; he felt he was on the eve of a dis- 
covery—perhaps the only reward of his soar- 
ings. 

ea Why—why, old fellow, have you been dream- 
ing ?” and the young man, with the least bit of 
professional deception in his manner and tone, 
feigned the most sincere surprise. 

But old Morgan was still pensive, snd hardly 
prepared to expose his burden to one who claimed 
that it deserved no consideration. George saw 
the necessity of using the least bit of an enter- 
ing wedge, confident he would find the old man’s 
heart ready enough to welcome him if it was 
quite sure he wouldn’t laugh at its folly. 

“Foolish ? No, no; could not call you that 
for dreaming; we all have our spells.” 

And George himself suddenly felt called upon 
to smile over a very recent experience, though, 
unfair wretch that he was, he never whispered a 
word of it to old Morgan, but selfishly threw 


back his head, gazed blankly up at the ceiling, 
and recalled, all for himself, the vision of the 
young face he saw at the Branch that summer, 
and again, in his sleep, last night. But, then, 
after all, it wasn’t in old Morgan’s line, and 
would hardly have served to have helped him 
along in his recital. 

*« Eh, George—that so—all have ’em, you say ? 
Suppose so—curious !—so you wouldn’t think it 
foolish in the old man ?” 

And the grey-haired head raised from its 
bowed po ition and the eye brightened as the 
old man saw clearer his prospect of confiden- 
tilly telling his story,and obtaining his sym- 
pathy and counsel, the seeking of which had 
been his prime object in coming that night to 
George. Man is a social animal, and never 
more so than in his troubles; then he needs the 
ear of sympathy as much as the voice of 
counsel. 

«Tell me all about it, my friend,” came the 
encouraging answer, and George’s face was full 
of interest and assurance. 

Old Morgan s raightened up, as if he hardly 
could go through it in a less gallant poise and 
manner, and after having o ce again carefully 
deposited the more favoured leg over the other, 
he suffered his hands to work a bit nervously 
as he began: 

‘* George, dreams are curious things.” 

Poor old man, as once more his mind was 
struggling under its burden, he had forgotten 
that dreams had ever been a subject of conver- 
sation between them, or that he had already 
affirmed, in one shape or another. this proposi- 
tion a half dozen times. But George didn’t in- 

terrupt him, knowing “ his cwn time” would be 
the shortest. 

** Tt all seemed as real as day, and I’m telling 
it just as i: happened—no wish to dress it up— 
would to Heaven i; hadn’t been. I dreamed 
that it was the lasf night of—of of—yes, his 
last night—and I was watching him in his ceil. 
I have done that kind of business twice before, 
and as long as memory lasts, the recollection of 
those nights will be burnt deep.” 

Somehow the old man’s eyes had wandered 
from George’s, and were gazing sternly into 
the shadowed corner. ‘‘ Deep!’ the young 
attorney needn’t have been told that, he could 
have believed it ; but now, in that staring look 
of the old man, he saw it. It had burnt deep. 

“Yes,” said the gaoler, suddenly recalling 
himself. ‘Perhaps you have watched by the 
bedside of the sick and dying, and have seen 
the lamp of life flickering, flickering; but you 

would suffer yourself to hope—to love; you 
would reach out you: hands to save; you would 
interfere between the grim monster and its 
poor victim ; and through all this you would be 
supported and str-ngthened by the knowledge 
of the nobleness, the blessedness of your pur- 
pose and work. But to watch throug: the 
night in the doomed murderer’s cell, to see taat 
struggle, not between a feeble and emaciated 
body, prepared by disease and infirmities to 
meet and welcome the grave—but of a man 
standing, in the vigour of manhood, with the 
blood coursing strongly and freely through his 
veins, by the side of his own open grave, know- 
ing to the very moment when a horrid, igno- 
minious death will cast him in—to watch the 
damned, to guard him to his fate, to make sure 
that he doesn’t escape—George, I had rather 
smooth the pillows of a th usand dying men, 
and be suffered to comfort them, to love them, 
to hope for them, than that.” 

And the old man was again staring intently 
into the gloom o¢ the corner, as if he could more 
clearly read there this blackest page in memory’s 
book. George was eyeing him in the mean- 
time with more surprise than he often per- 
mitted his fa e to show, for really he had been 
astounded at the connected discourse of his 
venerable chum. 

Truly such sustained language and thought 
might have adorned a higher station than 
“keys” ata gaol; but then he had always re- 
cognised old Morgan as one of those strange 
plants which often thrive best on a poor soil, 
and that a go d heart, common sense and time 





and inclination for sober and solemn thought, 
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will often carry a man toa respectable station 
in the field of refleetion and philosophy. 
“George,” suddenly again spoke theold man, 
‘© was watching his cell. How the hours 
dragged by. And nothing to meet them with 
the old misery I had suffered before: I conid 
catch, as distinctly as I might have the thunder 
of guns or the roarings of a tempest, his low, 
slow'breathings,2s he tossed from-side to side 
of his cot, and as now and again he started up, 
and then sank back with a low, piteous moan,as 
if the moment of consciousness had conte to tor- 


ment him with damned thoughts, there sounded |, 


through the cell the harsh clanking of ‘his 
chains. 

“Sleeping, if you may call it so—sleeping 
away his last hours. But why not? His night 
mare was in his waking monients; it was then 
he saw the scaffold, the rope, his coffin. Well 
might he flee to where only distorted memories 
could follow ; nothing was so horrible as reality. 
I turned in my delirium; no longerable' to wateh, 
and only hear what soundedas’ one” long’ death 
rattle, to the little window: How real to very 
truth waseverything. It seemed asif it were 
all photographed upon. my mind—that I might 
have pictured it and not left out’ a single mark 
on floor or walls, a nail, a crevice; there were 
the iron bars, as grim as life—as death, rather— 
and I could look beyond ‘and through the gather- 
ing darkness at the black line -where loomed up 
the prison walls. 

«Then T turned quickly tothe door. I must 
do something to drive from me those breathings 
and moans, and peered down the long corridor, 
as deserted and silent as death; and, George, 
can you believe it? I pictured ‘the:procession 
that next morning would pass up from‘my room 
to his, and stop there whilst*he made ready; and 
how they would follow: about their victim, and 
follow him to his fate, and, I had” turned away, 
was again in the middle of the little cell; watch- 
ing the sleeper, but Burroughs and ‘I were’not 
alone. I felt it, I knew it, but I couldn’t see 
anyone. 

Another there ? Who or what ? How-orwhy? 
I couldn’t tell. I turned, and ‘the’door had 
noiselessly opened, it always used” to grate} 
harshly when those great rust hinges turned; 
but nothing had it to say to°this comer, and a 
something seemed gliding toward Burroughs’s 
cot. I couldn’t quite make it out, but it grew 
plainer in the dim light; it had reached him, 
lifted him up; the chains dropped off ; I thought 
he seemed to have suddenly awakened, and’ his 
face that instant had‘ lost itshuman look. It 
turned toward me in supplication, as if’ I 
would only save him for the morrow and the 
scaffold. 

*T have read of the looks, and the shricks, 
and the terrors of lost souls, but I knew what all 
this meant. now; only he neverso-much as spoke ; 
his wild, bulging eyes were the only marks that 
told he lived: and thought, and in'a moment he 
was borne away, the spectre glided by; I thought 
I heard the step along the corridor, bat I wasn’t 
sure ofanything then. I was yet standing in 
the middle of the cell—I hadn’t moved ‘or 
breathed since that something entered ; I seemed 
suddenly as fixed as marble; I was trying'to 
move my limbs, but the muscles’ were rigid as 
iron, my blood was stagnant; I would have 
prayed, ifI could, for death, to save me from 
this agony.” 

And poor old Morgan seemed to be: living’ it 
—or dying it might, perhaps, more properly be 
said—all over again, as the favoured knee was 
shaking against the other, and’ that other shak- 
ing back, and his hands trembling ‘strangely for 
a knight. 

“Tt was a clear case of the nightmare, and 
you had it bad,” smiled the attorney, feeling in 
duty bound to get his friend into green 
pastures and by pleasant brooks as soon ashe 
possibly could. ‘ Don’t let it trouble you"any 
more.” 

**But I can’t help it,” emphasised’ the- old 
man. “It was so terribly real. I lay awake— 
you’ll think ‘me a foolish old coward—the rest of 
the night, and when in the morning I told Gate- 
wood af 





“ Did you tell him?” 


«‘ Why—why what is ‘the matter,|George-?” 
And old Morgan shook off the. favoured~ leg as 
he suddenly started up, and looked ‘with’ mingled 
astonishment at the young attorney. 

“Oh, nothing; justp a sudden way I have of 
asking questions sometimes,- not to be reeom- 
mended,’ he said. 

But as he leaned ‘back his head: he bit his lip 
to hide the vexation he felt at the-abruptness 
and earnestness of his manner. 

“Nothing!” but a curious way! George D. 
Ainsworth ‘had of showing it—if we may’ be-par- 
doned for criticising the manner in which he 
sprang to his feet and paced the floor. 

“ Gatewood,’ he muttered, seeming only by 
his low voice to take notice of old Morgan’s pre- 
sence. ‘I don’t like-him, any ‘way—never did 
—andhe has been going it fast-of late—too-fast- 
for his pay. Burroughs’s relatives have'money, 
though; yes. Wonder if I'll have to fight it in 
another shape; and to the’ very last? Quick 
about it, too. By the way,” and- the young 
lawyer resumed his beaming face with his chair, 
* You mustn’t let’ such- things trouble you any 
more, my dear old friend; we've gone over the 
whole ground to-night and tried to ‘find-if there: 
beany reason for this-faith within us, and-don’t 
think there-is. Who: watches to-night with’ 
Burroughs?” 

“ Gatewood said he would be willing.” 

« Kind; humpit! Very kind in hiny.”’ 

But the old mam had~never “before: seen his+ 
genial young friend take-quite/that ‘cool manner 
of eulogising the grand virtue of kindness. Was: 
George altering, or was kindness getting a drag, 
on’ the market? But: old- Morgan was -not) 
suffered the opportunity to inquire.” 

“ Yes, yes. Can realise how you feel over all’ 
these things—bad enough’; and your dreams; 
notwithstanding the way you entertain them, 
won’t reciprocate. Ha, ha! but it’s only4 
natural ; haven’t felt-myself to-night as I ought 
and:.so shall. sympathise: with you; but, mind, 
old fellow; don’t tetl your dream toanother-soul, 
or breathe a word to Gatewood ~or anyone else: 
about this-visit and talk withme.”’ 

* * * * * 


George proved his word good for its face valte- 
by stepping into the goaler’s room as the clock: 
was tolling ten. 

“ Reckon you: think, I’m: in .the~ mood for- 
company;” grimly smiled old Morgan, spring- 
ing:up from his easy chair; and warmly grasp-’ 
ing the young lawyer’s hand. ‘ Would have 


had*a long, lonesome vigil of it all by myself, 
for I expect to sit’ here in» my,room to-night 
and wait’for morning. Gatewood said I had: 
better turnin ; that I was. getting too old for- 
this kind of work now, and thathe could just as 
weil watch him alone; but: I told him~no;: I 
never could sleep the last night, anyway; and I 
would just watch the corridor through the glass’ 
door,” 

“Yes,” slowly drawled George, as if he-were 
busy thinking of something else; andlengthened 
the “opening” to “hold-the fort” until he-got 
the rest of his ideas intoline. ‘‘‘Yes,;Gatewood 
is thoughtfvl of your welfare, but I'guess-we- 
can keep one another awake: No; ten,” that’s 
his cell; how’ grimly: reads «to-night ' those: 
figures! And let me‘see, now—those stairs 
that reach the corridor on’the right, comingup» 
between No. seven’ and ‘No. eight,’ lead to 
the main entrance. Is Gatewood already locked; 
up with him ?” 

“Oh, yes ; has beenrthis- hour.” 

 Can't-see us from:there?” 

“No; but—~” 

“Of: course I am asking-all kinds of ‘foolish 
questions to-night,” assuringly smiled’ George;- 
as the old gaoler was looking ‘up! with= surprise’ 
clearly exhibited on his features;> ‘“‘ When we 
area. little nervous we are’ apt’ to-talk as we’ 
feela littte ‘off’ But «think: I. would “feel: 
better to know'that: those eyes which must to~ 
night bevresting:on: his» grave: were not at! the 
same moment resting>om me:.”’ 

And: George: shrugged: his: shoulders ‘in’ a 
manner ‘that: showed ‘he: meant, what he ‘said,’ 
though” he meant something» beside.. Then 
George gotoff-onpleasanter themes, andthe 





moments flew-quiekly by as-he chatted away in 
his natural, genial way, though.in subdued 
voice, as if he would have no word of his reach 
es a ten” to disturb the last moments: of 
“him.” 

But. George for onee realised-that. he way 
making np-hill. workof it. He had never fel; 
so strongly the weight.of hissurroundings. The 
silences between-the chats were becoming more 
frequent and longerj and now the-old goaler and 
his keen-eyed young friend were sitting: side by 
side with their eyes -fastened; in a -strange, 
fixed stare, upon'the iron gratings, and reading 
perhaps with the same melancholy thoughts— 
over and over again the grim inscription, - “ No, 
10.” 

Reader, you have noted, doubtless; how’ the 
best minds are opened, ofttimes, te-the appeals 
of a morbid -curiosity. Your eye’'follows the 
hearse- dow: the street; you. turn’ to- see the 
crape on the door; men have watched for hourg 
the doors of the gaol where an execution-was 
taking place. 

The young lawyer. trusted- to that morbid 
interest, which he-now let free, if; peradrenture, 
it might-for onee serve’'a good turn—and ‘which 
surrounded that dull, -grim- inscription. with a 
strange fascination,’ trusted to ‘this: and’ a pre- 
monition,; whiehcame in spite of ‘philosophy to 
keep ‘him alert’ and tawake; yetj.as time flew 
on,’ and: 'the-‘clock strack’ eleven, twelve, he 
caught; himself once or-twise actually nodding 
in ‘his’ ehair 

* * er yom 7 


It couldn’t have-been long’ he slept:- 

“George! Heaven! Look! I. told you!” 
suddenly came blending: with his dreams. 

It was the old gaoler’s. voiee.: The, young 
lawyer.sprang to his. feet. He’ looked’ wildly 
around ‘him, then right-ahead,’ for he. had-eanght 
old. Morgan’s face. ‘The great lamp which swung 
down from the arched ‘roof was burning dinily 
in the corridor and the shadows of night, taking 
advantage-of its laxness, were boldly venitring 
to chase one-another over the- bare oaken, floor. 
But.there: was light to see it. 

What was it? Was Morgan’s-dream to 
become: reality? George shanply* rubbed. his 
eyes ; he: moved -himeself,-he-must-be asleep, and 
dreaming: it allover for his own edification. But 
no, certainly he: was awake and staring. down 
the-corridor of the-gaol. 

** Good heavens!’ spoke the ‘old gaoler, with 
a@ manner.as:if he would rise from-his ‘chair, but- 
could nat. 

It was moving ‘across the wide ‘corridor, now 
light as-the shadows which ‘played about ant 
upon it it glided. It had suddenly stopped ; it 
was at-the doorof* No. 10.” A-bolt' was drawn 
back: George dashed opem the® glass: door of 
the office ; the action gave him his old’ strength 
and courage; the lethargy was off, the blood 
was again coursing through: his'veins. 

“Stop'!” he cried, stalking down the corridor 
with. quick, firm’ step, his’ hand’ upon his 
revolver. “Stop! Be you ghost or devil, I 
will fire if you move a shadow?’’ 

It trembled—it seemed not beyond human 
influence—it tottered one moment, and fell, a 
quivering’ form, at the fost ‘of the grating. 
And “No. 10.” ceased to stare so’ wonderingly 
down’ on it. Its spectreship’ was over, its 
sceptre gone. 

But there were real dangers present, In this 
materialistic age bone and flesia count for more 
than do spirits. -That.instant the bolts of “ No. 
10” sprung: back, the door was suddenly.opened, 
and Burreughs, pistol in hand, sprang out.: It 
was life or death. There was no-use in.offering 
quarter; a.man at the foot of the seaffold: would 
spurn such as George mighi offer.- 

The young-attorney'was expectant, prepared, 
ready.. Burroughs: had. searee . crossed the 
threshold: and.the form -at-his -feet..as' George 
fired. The burly.ruffian -tarew-back his-arms— 
staggered—there' was a muttered curse’ and 
groan—and then a woman’s shriek... 

** Back there!” spoke: George,: as’ Gatewood 
showed himself: at the cell’s door, and the bribe? 
deputy shrank cowandly bacic« befére the from 
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ing pistol and. the glaring, determined gage of 
the young lawyer. 

Something drew George’s eyes to the floor. 
The arms of the one in white had clasped the 
neck of Burroughs. After all she was no 
spectre—she had not yet laid aside the love and 
assions of this sinful earth. 

“T thought as much,” said George, turning 
to the amazed old gaoler, who had staggered to 
his side. ‘She entered into this plot for his 
rescue, risked her life from love for this brute, 
who would have spurned her if he had escaped. 
So far,’ he continued; “‘ your dream has come 
to pass. Gatewood heard it, and thought the 
spectre"would dispose of interference om your 
part, and he was to see: tothe rest.. Enough 
that.it has failed.” Then again~ looking in 
sorrowful contemplation’ at his work, “ His 
death was too easy an one to expiate his_hellish 
crime, but, alas, that I have been.doomed to be 
his executioner !”” 

Anda shudder that he made no” effort to’ con- 
ceal seized his frame as he looked.down at the 
grim, white face upturned ‘to his, peering with 
stony eyes through the: flickering light: of the 
corridor with a scowl fixed by death upon it, 
and, as it might seem,-a curse. yet lingering 
upon those lips. W. 





SCIENCE. 





MACHINERY. 


WonpERFuL is the~ power » of: machinery: 
Under its huge hammer the trades have fallen» 
one by one, until they are now represented in 
little more than name, The. cooper -who fifty 
years ago went through with so many processes 
to produce a barrel now-buys the staves, heads, 
and hoops already made by machinery, and has 
nothing to do but to drive them together. The 
blacksmith buys the nails and shoes all ready 
forthe foot of the horse. The. shoemaker sets 
up shop as a cobbler, but; buys.ready made-the 
boots and. shoes: that he) offers:for sale. The 
carpenter. has little else to dothan put his 
material together. Thousands of houses made 
ty machinery are sent hundreds of miles by rail, 
and set up all ready to be occupied in a few 
hours. after reaching their. destination. The 
gentleman tailor has left his needle and gone:to 
driving a machine. Even the farmer, if he is 
wise, works with machinery. In short, this 
nighty power is revolutionising the world. 





A rEsrpEnt of Natal describing the appear- 
ance of the great southern comet in.a.recent 
letter from the town of Durban in that colony, 
says that the breadth.of the tail was only 
about two degrees at its widest part, while the 
length appeared. to be upwards of eighty degrees. 
The light was very faint, and the cometary 
matter was so tenuous. that it. did not dim the 
light of two: stars beyond the tail; which were 
seen through it as brightly as, ever.and without 
any of that haziness which is produced by-a thin 
cloud over a star. The most striking feature of 
this comet was its enormous length as compared 
with its breadth. Its. elements have been 
calculated at the Scottish Observatory belonging 
toLord Lindsay and they present considerable 
resemblance to those of the comet of 1843. 
That comet, according to some French astrono- 
mers, may have a period as short as thirty-seven 
years, but Lord Lindsay seems -to think- the 
asserted identity very doubtful. 


A .ecrurz on school hygiene, recently 
delivered by Professor Treichler: before the 
German Association of Naturalists: and 
Physicians at Baden-Baden, has excited much 
interest in both Germany and England. 
Professor Treichlercalls attention to the danger 
of overworking:the brain of children. He says 
that headaches in schools is increasing to, a 
marked degree,. so. that in-some. places,-as.in 
Nuremberg, one third of the pupils are subject 
to it. The cause is over-intelectual exertion, 
due partly to the study of too many different 


subjects, but mainly to working at night when 
the brain-cells are exhausted. 


Tuxe,zoological station which was founded a 
few years ago on the Bay of Naples derives 
from its public aquarium an income of £800 per 
annua. ‘lables. maintained. by several Euro- 
pean governments yield twice as much more, 
and the remaining deficiency is principally made 
up. by Germany, whose scientific men place a 
high estimate on the importance of the station: 








THE MOTHER'S WARNING. 





Wrrn a smile on his lip, a gentle boy 
Was gazing up fondly in his.mother’s. 


faee, 
Whose radiant leok-of: unchanged joy” 
Told that grief in her heart possess’d 


no place, 
And no. thought of serrow- ere. united. 
there, 
But all around bloomed: bright. and 
fair 
As flowers,that. perfume the summer's 
air. 
** Mother,” he cried, “o’er this lovely 
earth 
Why does such a thing exist as 
sorrow ? 
I’d have each face: wearya smile of 
mirth, 


And welcome with pleasure:the com- 
ing morrow;” 
This was breathed from a heart fresh 
and unbeguiled ; 
So the young. mother. listened and 
merely smiled, : 
And stooping low she kissed her darling 
child. 
But when she arose’ her head once 
more 
A shade had stole o’er her gentle 


brow, 

And her heart beat not lightly as of 
yore, 

Thoughts of ‘sorrow:reigned in her 

bosom now. 

For it flashed.o’er her. mind in the 
world of strife 

The boy that gazed im her:face with air 
so blithe 

Might meet many.a, trial.on-his road 
through life. 


Then softly she spoke these words so 
mild: 

«We must all bear our trials with a 
lowly heart, 

And as you. pass) through: life, my 
child, 

Oh, never from the road. of truth 

depart, 

But remember. that. time will swiftly 


fly 

And be it your task, my son, to try 

To do.some good on this earth before 
you. die.” 


“Tt shall; dear mother, for. well I 
know - 
There’s a. place -above ’twilk be bliss 
to gain.” 
Then whispered the mother in accents 
low : 

“ My child,.may it-ever be your.aim - 
To merita placeinithat land of joyy’ 
And once more in’ her‘smile there was 

noalloy. 
As.she kissed.the cheek of. her.darling 
boy. O. P: 








AN’ OLD MATD’S OPINION, 


Sue had been:cailed:an old: maid; and: rather 
resented it. Said ‘she: “I am. past thirty, I 
have.a.good home. I think, you-know -I have 





had abundant opportunities to marry; I have 


been bridesmaid a score of times. I ask myself 
with which one of the beautiful girls that I have 
seen take the marriage vow would I exchange 
to-day? Notone. Some are living apart from 
their husbands; some are divorced; some are 
wives of drunken men; some are hanging on 
the ragged edge of society, endeavouring to 
keep up appearances; some are toiling to sup- 
port and educate their children, and these are 
the least miserable ; some tread*the narrow line 
beyond the boundary of which lies'the mysteri- 
ous land, and some have gone out in. the dark- 
ness and unknown horrors, and some are dead. 
A few there are who are loved and honoured 
wives, mothers .with- happy homes ; but, alas, 
only a very few.” 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Cinnamon Ice Cream.—Mix half an ounce 
of powdered cinnamon with half a pound of 
sifted sugar, the yolks of two eggs and half a 
pint of new milk; boil the custard over a slow 
fire; stirring it all the time until it thickens; 
then add one pint of thick cream and the juice 
of a small lemon. Pour into a mould and 
freéze. ‘Time to prepare, twenty minutes. 
Probable cost, 23. 2d. . Sufficient for a quart of 
icecream. 

Correx, Ick CrEam.—Maix a breakfastcupfulk 
of strong clear coffee with another one of boiling 
milk, six .tablespoonfuls of finely-sifted sugar 
and the yolks of sixeggs. Stirthe custard over 
a moderate fire until it thickens, then add a 
pint of thick cream, pour it into a mould, and 
freeze.the preparation.. Time, about: half an 
hour. to freeze, . Sufficient for! a quart: of ice 
cream. Probable : ost, 2s. 4d. 

Cream, Lemwon.—Rub the thin rind of a 
lemon on a.quarter of a pound of loafsugar, and 
squeeze over it the juice of two lemons; and add 
two: glasses of sherry. Let it stand for nearly 
an hour. Strain the.syrup, and pour over it 
one pint. anda. half of cream which has been 
boiled-and slightly cooled. Pouritrapidly from 
one jug to another, till it is thoroughly mixed, 
and a little curdled. Serve in custard-glasses. 
Probable cost, with cream 2s. 8d.; exclusive of 
the sherry. Sufficientfor ten or twelve glasses. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue latest development of sport in Australia 
is ‘‘oatmeal-porridge eating” against time. <A, 
New South Wales exchange contains achallenge 
from a mannamed Bibby to“ eat” anybody for 
Ai aside: 

A Boston preacher said. “The little good 
any of us.can do.must be done with,.our hearts 
thumping against the hearts of our feilow-men,” 
and every young woman in church looked at 
every other young woman and smiled approv- 
ingly, 

Mr. Cuaputn; M.P.,. has given-uphis-game to 
his tenants upon’ the payment’ by’ them of an 
additional.shilling-per acre. The tenants have 
all aecepted this arrangement, which will add 
£1,163 per annum to Mr. Chaplin’s rent roll. 

As a rule fashions are confined tothe fair sex; 
but a Frenchcontemporary: gives the latest 
novelties in masculine dandyism. Canes with 
secret. bottles are.now in fashion.,, The -handle 
of the: cane: is‘: Chinese, Indian; or Japanese 
divinity, from whence, on pressing a-spring, 
escapes .a.jet .of . scent... Amber. holders - for 
cigars and: cigarettes | have ‘the» menogram or 
crests of their owner:in diamonds or coloured 
stones. At home the. Parisian dandies wear 
short. coats of .Scotch:.plush; and white, flannel 
trousers, whilst forraces socks of plain-coloured 
silk; with the initials embroidered on the ankles, 
have a.charming effect worn.with. low- shoes. 
This-iso they grave result of women’ adopting 
masculine’ manners, and putting on manly 
attire,.,. It. has, driven. men -to.-the opposite 





extreme-of effeminacy: 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Harrtret.—You cannot register an adopted child in 
your own name. If legitimate, it takes the father’s 
name; if illegitimate, the mother’s. 

Buve Eres.—1. Joanna, feminine of John, was one of 
the faithful women who ministered to Christ while living, 
and brought spices to histomb. Her husband Chusa was 
a ard erod Antipas. (See Luke viii., 3; xxiv., 
1-10.) 2. Mary, the Blessed Virgin, called in the New 
Testament the mother of Jesus, signifies bitter. 3. 
Alice signifies noble. 4. We make no charge. 
writing requires practice. 

Jouw B.—We areafraid you will only effectually get rid 
of the vermin ys yourclothes. A very power- 
ful destroyer blue ointment, to be obtained of any 
chemist. 

Vroia.—You are not bound to make overtures to the 
young man. Let him alone. He will find utterance 
presently. We give in substance the same advice re- 
garding the other. You have gone far enough. As to 
rome SD it is technically correct, but a little 
stilted. 7 


CHARLOTTE and Grace, two friends, would like tocorre- 
— with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 

harlotte is twenty-one, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home, tall, fair; domesticated. Grace is nineteen, loving, 
fond of home and children, tall, fair. 

WIpowWER would like to correspond with a middle-aged 
lady with a view to matrimony. 

Grectanw Sprice and RosE Lasutne, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Grecian Splice is twenty-two, fair, good-looking, 
medium height, fond of music. Lashing is twenty- 
t , dark, medium height, hazel eyes, of a loving dis- 
position. 

Viotet and Biancus, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Violet is twenty-two, tall, good-looking, fond of 
music and dancing. Blanche is twenty, fond’ of home 
and children, domesticated. 

Lity, nineteen, tall, fair, good-tem 
correspond with a seaman in the Royal 
to matrimony. 

Penrcr, twenty-one, hazel eyes, dark, fond of home and 
music, would like to correspond with a young lady. 

Eustace, twenty-one, dark, grey eyes, of a loving dis- 

ition, would like to correspond with a poms lady. 
; spondent must be about seventeen, good-looking, and 
loving. 

Epp and J1m, two friends, wish to correspond with two 
oung ladies. Edd is twenty, tall, fair, good-looking. 
im is fair, brown hair, fond of children. Respondents 

must be tall, dark, fond of children. 

G. W. B., twenty, medium height, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about eighteen. 


wishes to 
avy with a view 


“‘ FIND SOMETHING TO DO.” 


seers oft 4 be busy 
ith fancy’s gay flowe 
Don’t sit with hands folded 
d the bright hours. 

To make life the fairer, _ 

And pleasure pursue, 
In all times and places 

Find something to do. 


Though you may not be gifted 
In language or song 

Though you may not be able 
To move the great throng, 

You may lighten some spirit 
Whose pleasures are few, 

And find your life better 
For something to do. 


You may dig in the highway 
Or sail on the sea, 


Ricwarp W., nineteen, tall, dark, of a loving disposi. 
tion, fond of music, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about eighteen. 

Rrra and Anwyetts, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
Rita is twenty-five, brown hair, dark eyes. Annette is 
fair, hazel eyes, good-looking, fond of music. Respondents 
must be between nineteen and twenty-six, fond of home, 

ly. 

Sr. Crate, nineteen, tall, fair, of a loving disposition, 
= of home, would lie to correspond with a young 

y. 


Lorrrs and Netty, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two young men. Lottie is nineteen, fair, fond 
of home and music. Nelly is nineteen, tall, fair, fond of 
home and music. Respondents must be about twenty, 


Srrixe E1¢ut Bexxs and Sway Across, two seamen in 
the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with fwo 
oung ladies: Strike Eight Bells is twenty-five, medium 
eight, fair, good-looking, of a loving disposition, fond 
Fe — Sway Across is twenty-three, fair, medium 
eight. 

Amy M., twenty-one, dark, fond of home and children, 

_— like to correspond with a mechanic about twenty. 
‘our. 

Heave Anounp, Wasx Down, and Drr Up, thre 
seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to co md 
with three young ladies. Heave Around is twenty-three, 
dark, hazel eyes, good-looking, fond of music. Wash 
Down is twenty-two, medium height, dark, blue eyes, 
fond of dancing. Dry Up is twenty-one, dark, fond of 
children, hazel eyes. 

Dovat, twenty-four, medium height, dark, would like 
to correspond with a young lady with a view to matri- 
mony. R ndent must be -looking, fond of music, 
and of a loving disposition. 

Evettne, Amy, and Ecno, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen. Eveline is 
twenty-four, medium height, auburn hair, brown eyes, 
fair. Amy is twenty-one, fair, brown hair, blue eyes. 
Echo is eighteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, medium height, 
of a loving disposition, fair. 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Jonny is responded to by—Blanche, twenty, tall, dark, 
hazel eyes, good-looking. 

JEREMIAH by—Ethel, eighteen, tall, fair, good-looking, 
fond of music and dancing. 

Jesstz by—John, dark, handsome. 

Cassiz by—Edward, tall, dark. 

Lizz1z by—Shank Painter, fair, medium height, ford 
of dancing. 

Ne ie by—Alfred George, twenty-one, fair, blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition. 


s 
~ 





ewes 


A. B.—Artists of marked ability are better paid than 
school-teachers, but it is impossible for us to say whether 
you are reasonably sure to have marked ability. You 
ought to submit your efforts to an expert and get advice. 
Engraving implies a lower order of talent than drawing 
and designing. 


Lizz1z by—George William, twenty, medium height, 
dark hair, hazel eyes, fond of home and children. 

Epwtn by—Polly, twenty-four, dark, of a loving dis- 
position. 

Jor by—Annie, twenty, dark, medium height. 


For to labour is honour, 
Whate’er the work be. 

You will value the sunshine 
And love the shade too, 

My son or my daughter, 
With something to do. 
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Jacx.—Sixty-five feet. 

Tuomas W.—The milk should be boiled and allowed to 
cool. Salt and ice in equal proportions. 

J. K.—Try Keating’s Insect Powder. We observe 
that the firm are giving a larger quantity for the same 
money. 

G. L. D.—For indigestion mix together two drachms 
each of sal volatile, chloric ether, and tincture of gentian 
in four ounces of water, and take a tablespoonful fore- 
noon and afternoon. 

Paris.—We think that your idea of going to some 
seminary and acquiring a thorough English education is 
a good one, and that it would be of much benefit to you 
to carry it out practically. 

Verax.—At Scotland Yard ; cost, we believe, about 5s. 
No security, but two references. 

Pasua.—We agree in substance with you. Turkish 
baths are enervating to some, and may be positively in- 
jurious. They should be used with care, and under 
medical advice. 

Rusy —We cannot give you a “sure” remedy” for red- 
ness of the nose, because there is not any. 

T. 8. R.—1. About 548,000 acres. 2. Time will not per- 
mit of our counting the letters in the Bible. 

¥. M.—The tare from Southampton to Brazil by the 
Royal Mail Line is: First-class, £30; second, £20. 

Cravuve.—It is pe well for a young married couple 
to have the goodwill of the parents of both parties when 
they set out in life. By a little delay and tact you can 
possibly overcome the opposition which the young lady’s 
parents now manifest to your marriage. 

E. G. W. D—See rene think that if a youth at 
twenty is to be married it would be discreet in him to 
wed a woman who could be not only a wife but a mother 
tohim. This sometimes leads to trouble, however, be- 
cause when the youth becomes a man he is apt to want 
to be at the head of his family. As you are so young you 
can afford to wait a few years and see if your love will 
hold out. Besides, you should treat the wishes and judg- 
ment of your parents with respect. 

E. G. W.—The sped understanding of the signifi- 
cance of the three outside a pawnbroker’s shop is— 
two chances to one against anything put in ever coming 
out again. We endorse this as in substance true in 
fact. The history of the three balls is another matter. 
The Lombards were the great original bankers in London. 
They were money-lenders. Their device was the three 

golden balls. It is alleged that the balls were originally 
golden pills, and constituted the cognisance of the 
Medici family, by a pun on the name “ Medici,” meaning 
physicians. There is also a cognate story that the three 
— balls represent three purses of gold given by St. 

Nicholas to three virgins to enable them to marry. 





If wealth be your portion 

Then give and be glad, 

And pot at it your life-work 
To succour the sad. 

If r, then, my brother, 

ou never will rue 

That you, ’mid life's trials, 

Have nothing to do. 


Then the way to be hapny, 
And foster good health— 
Though one may not go far on 
The high road to wealth 
Whilst striving to banish 
The false from the true— 
Is to have a clear conscience, 


With something to do. =. A. &. 


Wits T., forty-five, a widower, would like to corre- 
spond with a widow with some means with a view to 
matrimony. 

T. P. and R. J., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. T. P.is nineteen, fair, grey eyes. 
R. J. is twenty, dark, good-looking. Respondents must 
be fair, -looking, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and music. 

Apa and NELLIE, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Ada is twenty-three, fair, fond of 
home. Nelly is twenty-one, dark, and thoroughly domes- 
ticated. 

GEORGE, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about nineteen. 

W118, twenty-four, dark, handsome, would like to 
correspond with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 
Respondent must be about the same age, fair, light hair, 
medium height. 

Amr C., seventeen, medium height, dark hair, hazel 
eyes, would like to co’ md with a young man about 
twenty-one, tall, fair, -looking. 

Copper Punt and Neptune, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, wish to correspond with two young ladies with a 
view to matrimony. Copper Punt is twenty-two, fair, 
auburn hair, light blue eyes, of a loving di ition. 
=e is twenty-four, dark, brown hair and eyes, and 

ving. 

Mavp, Neture, and Crarz, three friends, would like to 
we _ —- a with Nem to —- 
mony, is nineteen, medium height, good- Z, 
fond of home and children, of a loving disposition. 
Nellie is twenty, tall, fair, fond of home and music. 
Clare is twenty-two, medium height, dark, good-looking, 
fond of home and_ music. 





T. D. by—M. S., twenty, medium height, dark hair, 
blue eyes. 

Aurrep by—V. B., tall, fair, hazel eyes, and fond of 
music. 

Frep by—E. A., dark, medium height, fond of home 
and music. 

Rotanp by—E. ‘W., fair, 
fond of home and children. 

His Deck by—Kate, medium height, fair, dark hair, 
— eyes, fond of home and children, of a loving dispo- 
sition. 

Bos by—Alice, eighteen, brown hair and eyes. 

Ayytz by—Richard, eighteen, tall. 


iue eyes, medium height, 
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